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Use REX Arsenate of 


and proud of yourself : pay 


For other valuable information write 


THE REX COMPANY 0.50 72 
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Che following Spraying 


SRR TOO oR 


Directions are guaranteed 


to produce pleasing results: 


Use REX Lime and Sulphur Solution 


Lead 


Use Gifford 6 in 1 Any Angle Nozzle 


No weakly payments ; be aristocratic 


cash 


Rochester, N. Y. 


This Tractor Works Anywhere--- 


is built particularly for medium size and small farms. 


Spoils No Crop 
By Packing 


The Caterpillar is the one 
tractor able to work on rough 
soft or swampy ground, See 
the one owned by the State 
College and you’ll under- 
stand why it won’t slip, mire 
or pack the soil. 

he Caterpillar is built in 
three sizes—a size for every 
farm. The Junior Caterpil- 
lar—30 and 20 horsepower— 
Its easy-handling, short- 


turning ability make it ideal for orchard cultivation, or for working into the 


corners of small fields. 


Ten years service prove the Caterpillar’s worth—its use by four European armies 
shows it equal to the most severe service. Over 2,000 in use. 


‘rite for Catalog No. 228 


THE HOLT saison: CO., Inc. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Light your house and Barns 
Cook your meals with 


HOME-MADE ACETYLENE 


and make your acetylene with a 


PILOT LIGHTING PLANT 


PILOT plants make Acetylene automatically a 
little at a time as you use it in your gas cooking 
stove and in your lights distributed throughout 
your house, your barns and out-buildings. You 
simply fillthe generator with the gas producing 
stone “ Union Carbide" and water about oncea 
month 

PILOT plants are approved by the 
Board of Fire Insurance Underwriters. 

All told, over 250,000 country homes are using 
Acetylene made the PILOT way. 

A complete PILOT plant, consisting of genera- 
tor, pipes—handsome light fixtures, and gas 


National 


3 cook stove, can be installed in any country home 


in a few day's time. 

Such a plant isa permanent improvement and 
will furnish you with the cheapest, safest and 
most practical light and fuel now available for 
country home requirements. 

Write for our advertising catalogs and descrip- 
tive booklets giving all the facts. 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 


Eastern Works, Newark, N. J. 


How One Man 
Makes Money 
Growing 
Greenhouse 
Vegetables 


HE has a goodly sized tract of land 


next toa hotel resort colony He 

grew lettuce, radishes and spinach 
in cold frames and sold them to the 
hotels. It paid. He built asmall green- 
house. It paid splendidly. Then he 
built another and grew cucumbers. Then 
another for tomatoes. Then still another 
for flowers. He has five autos now and 
rides around and certainly has all the 
looks of ‘‘money in the bank.’’ He is 
now considering tearing down some of 
his first houses that he built himself, aud 


646 Frelinghuysen Ave. 


having us replace them with houses of 
ours, like his other ones. 

He claims he would be many dollars in 
pocket if we had built for him at the 
start. 

Think it over and if you want to get in 
a good paying business talk it over with 
us by mail or in person. 

For over half a century we have been 
building greenhouses and we think we 
know something about how they should 
he built, 


Soston Philaaeipma 


42d St. Blg. Tremont Bg. Franklin Bk Bg 


Chicago Rochester Cleveland Toronto 


Saies Vifices— New rork 
Jord BHurnhamG. Rookery Bg. Granite Bg. Swetland Bg. Royal Bk. B’g 


Factories—Irvington, N. Y.—Des Plaines Ill. 
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International Harvester 


Oil Engines — Mogul — Titan 


“ I ‘HE man who buys an engine without knowing 
engines, takes a chance. He cannot know 
whether he has the best engine for his work or not, un- 


less he knows engines and can make comparisons. 

Our suggestion would be to take the I H C oil engine— recognized 
as standard in its construction; study its every feature closely, and 
use it as a basis of comparison when looking at other engines. That 
is the only way to choose correctly the best engine for the particular 
work you want your engine to do. 

I H C oil engines— Mogul and Titan—are made in all sizes from 
1 to 50-horse power and in every approved style—stationary, skid- 
ded, portable, tank and hopper-cooled, vertical and horizontal. 
They operate on gasoline, kerosene and even lower grade oils, and 
on gas or alcohol. 

When you buy an I H C engine, the engine is not all you get for 
your money. Our service is worth knowing about. Get acquainted 
with an I HC engine at the place of business of the nearest dealer 
where they are sold. Ask him for one of our interesting catalogues 
or write to us for one. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Trees at Wholesale § 


W. & T. Smith Company 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Our trees are not lowest in price, but we guarantee 
QUALITY and PURITY of varieties, — et 


nursery stock is the cheapest. $3 :: ss 


Powerful  purpose:hand, 
pumpmaking experience. 


power, single- 
acting, double-acting, force, lift; 
Our service Department helps 6 ” 
you select right pert. —_ Guaranteed to Make Good. 
—free. Our free boo! ater 


Practical PUMPS 
for shallow wells, deep wells, 
Supply for the Country 


—300 styles — y Ss 
Permanent = 3° sties— KELLY 
cisterns, etc. Backed by65years 
Home”’ fully describes 


GOoOuULbDs 
RELIABLE 
-_- PUMPS 


—simple, durable, effi- 
cient. Send for yo 
row ie today 


That means a lot toevery buyer—guaran- 
teed Sturdy, Healthy and true to name by a 
firm that hasbeen growing trees right for 28 
years—A pple. Pear, Peach, Plum,Cherry and 
Quince Trees, also small’ fruits and Orna- 
mental Stock. 


Direct to you at Grower’s Prices 


Quality before price is our motto, but our 
personal supervision of all trees from our 
nurseries to you, together with up-to-date 
facilities, enables us to sell Kelly’s Trees at 
low prices. 

Our catalog tells all about our trees and 
prices. It is our only salesman and you can 
order from the catalog just as well as if you 
visited us here in Dansville—Why not do 
both? Write for catalog today. It’s worth 
while. 


KELLY BROS, Wholesale Nurseries 
221 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


You'll never regret planting Kelly’s Trees. 


In writing te advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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A Permanent Silo 
Is Better Than 
Permanent Pasturage 


Yes, recent Experiment Station tests have proven that 

on medium or high-priced lands, silage-feeding pays 

better han pasturing on blue grass. But the silo must be 
durable—it must not entail expense for repairs, for paint- 

ing and adjusting. Suchis the Natco Imperishable Silo— @& 
it will defy storms, decay, fire and vermin. It will last for WM 
generations. Thousands of owners have found that the | 


Natco Imperishable Silo 
** The Silo That Lasts for Generations’’ 


} 
measures up to every requirement of the perfect silo. It is By 
durable, convenient, keeps ensilage sweet and succulent in Jai 
all parts, is free from upkeep expenses, and is attractive. A ff 
list of Natco owners in your State will be sent on ~equest. 
Learn from them that durability means economy, besid.. free- # 
dom from worry and fear of actualcollapse. The Natco i 
is built of vitrified hollow clay tile which will endure for- 

ever, and being air, moisture and frost-proof, preserve # 
the ensilage perfectly. Steel reinforcing bands, laid in . 
the mortar between each tier of tile, resist all pressure 

from within or without. Write our nearest branch for 

Catalog 3 y 


ite, National Fire Proofing Company a 
. Organized 1839 Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 

Syracuse, N. ¥. Bloomington, Il. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Madison, Wis. Lansing, Mich. Huntington, Ind, 
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NATIONAL HOTEL CO., Prop. 


Geo. W. Sweeney, Pres. 


W. D. Horstmann, Mgr. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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It’s Easier, Cleaner, Quicker 


—for one man to milk 20 or more cows 
with a B-L-K Milker than it is for two 
men to do the same number by hand. 

Ordinary farm hands, too, can produce 
certified milk in ordinary stables by exercis- 
ing reasonable care in handling the easily 
cleaned machines. 


B-L-K Milkers 
cut cost and labor of milking in two 


If you are interested in producing high-grade milk, and greater profits, then write us. 


Send a postal for B-L-K Booklet. FREE 


Illustrated and full of information 
If, when writing for the booklet, you will send us a rough plan of your barn and 
tell us the number of cows you want to milk, and state what power you intend using, 


we will tell you about what a B-L-K Outfit will cost you. But send for the booklet by 
all means. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers also of 
“‘Simplex’’ Link-Blade Cream Separators and other ‘‘Simplex’’ specialties. 
‘“THE BEST IN THE WORLD.”’ 


Everywhere Uniformly Satisfactory 


In Upper New York, in lower California, and in far away New Zealand 


Indian in circle 


MET TTT Na ETT Ios 


is acknowledged by those who use it as the one cleaner most 
suitable for dairy cleaning. ' 

In lower California the temperature often reaches 120° to 
130° F., in summer, and under these conditions you can easily 
appreciate the importance of unfailing sanitary cleanliness. 

: Occasionally a buttermaker or a milk producer working under 
in every package the most unfavorable circumstances, writes us and tells us 
that Wyandotte Diaryman’s Cleaner and Cleanser has been a helpful factor to him 
in winning first prize in some dairy exhibit. 
If you want this kind of dairy cleanliness that is uniformly satisfactory even where 
the conditions are most unfavorable, then ask your dealer for Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser or write your supply man. Sold in 5b. sacks, barrels and kegs 


The J. B. Ford Co., weeks. Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
it Cleans Clean 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Get a Copy of Our 


Agricultural 
Book List 


You will find it in some good books that 
you had overlooked. You will wisely read 
some books besides the required textbooks. 
Our list is classified as to subject and the 
better books are printed in heavier faced type. 
Ask for a copy. 


An Added 


Convenience in 
Picturing Taking 


If you should go on a milking test there 
might be some pictures worth keeping. A 
few years later their value would be lessened 
by the fact that you could not remember the 
time and place. With an Autographic Kodak 
you could mark the negative when the 
picture was taken. 


THE CO-OP 


is in Morrill Hall 
On the Campus 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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PEACE OR WAR FOR THE FARMER ? 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, '72 


Chancellor of Stanford University 


N the seal of the federal depart- 
ment of agriculture are these 
words: ‘‘ Agriculture is the 

foundation of manufacture and com- 
merce.’’ ‘lhe foundation of agri- 
culture is security and justice. When 
these are taken away, as they are in 
war, the whole fabric, dependent on 
the farmer, is destroyed. 

The American farmer of today is 
wondering what the war is going to 
do to him. Temporarily, it raises 
some prices ; also it has lowered others 
and hasclosed markets to him. Perma- 
nently, there is only loss, for the 
farmer of America gains nothing 
through the loss of the farmers of 
Europe, because whatever harms the 
prosperity of one part of the world 
harms all. For some of the products, 
for ashort time, the American farmer 
may geta little more; but when a 
million men are killed their demands 
on their fellowmen cease and the 
market for the things they need dies 
with them. Right now two great 
staples are almost unmarketable : 
cotton is a drug on the market ; pota- 
toes do not move from the farm cellar. 

Then, too, war takes money, and 
money which goes for ammunition 
can not be spent for food. Whoever 
buys of the American farmer must 
have the price of the purchase. In 
war there is no demand for luxuries ; 
California fancy fruit goes begging in 
European markets. Albermarle pip- 
pins from Virginia are no longer the 
fashion in London. No one thinks of 


> 


buying them when the continent is 
burning, and when cheap food is 
sought because the costs of war are so 
dear. 

Contrast those countries which 
have known peace and security and 
those which have not. 

Under the flag where hatred dies 
away the farmer feels absolutely 


certain to care for his crops in security 
and in the evening of the day or the 


year or the lifetime to be able to toast 
his toes by the fireside in perfect 
serenity. 

For the other extreme we may go 
to another land, Macedonia. It has 
been civilized for more than two 
thousand years. It has been a 
Christian land since the days of Saint 
Paul, who wrote an epistle to the 
church of its capital city, the Thessa- 
lonians of his day, now the people of 
Thessalonika. 

Aristotle was born in Macedonia, 
and so, alas, was Alexander the 
Great. Onits field of Philippi Roman 
freedom went down, with Brutus and 
Cassius, before the imperialism of 
Caesar and Antony. And since the 
days of Alexander and Caesar, Mace- 
donia has not known security or 
justice. It has known the march and 
countermarch of war. Romans, 
Greeks, Turks ; Turks, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Bulgarians, Servians, Italians, 
and Greeks. 

The soldier and the farmer, the two 
cannot occupy the same lands. The 
soldier stands for might and violence. 
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The farmer needs justice and security. 

In the last month of May I took a 
long trip through Macedonia. | 
found good, honest farmers here and 
there, but not many. Their life was 
very different from farm life in 
America. 

The Chinese have a proverb that 
‘‘where armies quarter, thorns and 
thistles grow,’’ and armies have quar- 
tered in Macedonia for twenty cen- 
turies. And for this reason there can 
be no good farms. The cattle are 
dwarfish and give but little milk. 
They are used, with the primitive 
European buffalo, as beasts of burden. 
Horses are few and small and mostly 
vicious. The sheep, the same breed 
they had in Judea in Bible times, are 
handsome and active, but carrying 
very little wool; a couple of pounds a 
year would be a big average. 

There would be no use in improv- 
ing the stock when the soldiers may 
come any minute. And _ between 
bands of soldiers come the bands of 
brigands. A brigand in Macedonia, 
as in Mexico, Korea, and China, is a 
farmer who has quit. 


The farmer who is rich and pros- 
perous to-day may have to leave the 


country tomorrow on two _ hours’ 
notice, by the light of his blazing 
house, with whatever he can carry on 
his back. This is what war means 
everywhere. 

The farmer is in the best position 
to draw conclusions as to what war 
must mean in the decadence of the 
human race because he has studied 
the effects from breeding for fine 
qualities in both plant and animal 
life. When the farmer wishes to 
raise a good crop of corn he chooses 
the best ears for seed. When he 
wishes to improve his herds he selects 
the best individuals after thorough 
tests. Farmers use various methods 
of testing to find which cows yield 
the most milk, and from this they 
develop a milk-producing strain. The 
same thing is true in regard to chick- 
ens which may be bred to increase 
their egg production, or their size and 
quality for the table. In both of 
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these cases the scrubs and inferior 
individuals are killed off. 


UNNATURAL SELECTION. 


In war, however, the process is 
exactly reversed, and instead of a 
natural selection of the best, there is 
an unnatural selection of the worst. 
When nations decree that the best use 
for man is to make him ‘“‘ food for 
cannon,’’ national glory is another 
name for national weakness. If in 
war the weakest and poorest were se- 
lected for military service, it might 
be a good process, but in war it is not 
from the weakest and least fit, but it 
is from the strongest and most able, 
that the men are selected to be 
slaughtered. The young, the cour- 
ageous, the ambitious, the adventur- 
ous, and the virile are those who go 
to war; they are best able to achieve 
results in war, as elsewhere. 

The slums do not furnish good men 
for warlike purposes, and the poorest 
parts of London, for example, do not 
contribute anything to the success of 
the Allies. The slum dwellers, de- 
scendents of the unfit of former days, 
are weak, undersized, prey to disease, 
unable to stand up under military 
hardship, and they are left at home ; 
they furnish the population for the 
future. 

Rome sent forth its best men for 
its wars, and it is calculated that out 
of every 100,000 men, 80,000 were 
slain in the wars, and out of 100,000 
weaklings, from 90,000 tO 95,000 
were left at home to survive and to 
leave descendents. 

So in Rome real men gave place to 
mere human beings.. While there was 
a population it was made up of the 
sons of the weaklings and the cowards. 
The human harvest was bad because 
the best had been withdrawn from the 
nation’s life, and the life-blood of the 
nation flows in only those who survive. 
Those who die without descendents. 
can not affect the stream of heredity. 

In other words, the fall of Rome 
was due to the decline in the quality 
of its population. The best had been 
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selected, not to survive, but to be 
silled in war. 

Our own Civil War took a million 
nen, men of the finest qualities. 
Many of them left no descendents. 
Those who were unfit in the North 
ind South were left behind. While 
he new generation of men and women 
since the war have handled the na- 
ion’s problems, it is safe to say that 
_hese problems have not been handled 
1s ably as they would have been if the 
nen of today stood shoulder to shoul- 
ler with the men who might have 
been. 

Those states which lost the most 
ind the best of their young blood,— 
Virginia and South Carolina,—will 
not recover for centuries. 


THE CRETINS. 


An extreme example is that of the 
Cretins in the valley of the Aosta in 
Northern Italy. Cretinism is a form 
of idiocy which is associated with 
goitre. When I visited Aosta in 1897 
there were hundreds of these miserable 
creatures, with less intelligence than a 
goose and with less decency than a 
pig. They swarmed along the high- 
ways, begging for alms; they filled 
the charitable institutions. 

The severe military selection which 
ruled that district for many genera- 
tions took the strongest and healthiest 
of the peasants to the war and left the 
idiot and goitrous at home to carry on 
the affairs of life. Those who were 
afflicted with goitre were exempt from 
military service. 

In 1910 I again visited Aosta. I 
did not see a single Cretin along the 
highways, and it was some time before 
I found anyone who knew the mean- 
ing of the word. Thechildren in the 
orphan asylums were bright and alert, 
without goitre or cretinism. I in- 
quired into the matter and found that 
about twenty years earlier Aosta had 
built an asylum for the aged poor. 
Into this asylum had been gathered 
the Cretins and goitrous. The men 
were segregated from the women in 
this asylum, and the inmates were not 
allowed to marry. The only Cretin 
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left was one old woman. I inquired 
about the Cretin children, and the 
Mother Superior said, ‘‘ They don’t 
come any more.’’ In the same way 
feeble-mindedness could be done away 
with. 

The weeding out of these unde- 
sirable and degenerate traits in the 
human harvest is quite as possible 
as the wiping out of undesirable strains 
in the farm plants and animals, but 
war has quite the opposite effect. The 
farmer, therefore, should decry war 
more than all other men. He knows 
what it means to breed from thorough- 
breds, or to breed from scrubs. 


THE FARMER NEEDS SECURITY. 


For himself the farmer needs, most 
of all, security,—security to plant 
his crops and to be sure that they 
will havea chance to mature. Security 
can be had only with peace. There 
can be no abiding civilization with- 
out this security for property and for 
life, and there can be. no abiding 
peace save indemocracy. ‘The farmer 


has no greater enemy than war, and 
no greater need than peace, and it is 
the highest duty of a democracy to 
furnish the peace which its inhabi- 


tants desire. In our governmental 
theory, the government exists for the 
benefit of the governed, and not for 
the aggrandizement of those in power. 

Until the end of July Belgium felt 
as secure as the United States. Bel- 
gium was industrious, prosperous, 
and peaceloving. Now its farms and 
villages present black desolation. 
Everywhere in Europe before the pre- 
sent war broke out, the farmer was 
heavily taxed to pay the interest on 
the old war debts. All wars are 
fought on borrowed money, and no 
war ever fought has yet been paid for 
by any nation. On the top ofall this 
comes the burden of the costliest and 
most horrible war that was ever 
fought. 

The war of to-day really has the 
aim of keeping the farmer down. 
That is to say, it is the fight of pride 
and privilege against the common 
man, and represents the stand of im- 
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perialism against democracy. It is 
the expression of the theory of those 
who think that some men and some 
nations are good enough to rule over 
other men and other nations against 
their will. All wars have their origin 
in the wicked passions of men, but 
mainly in these two,—arrogance and 
greed. No nation can make money 
out of any war, and no nation that 
begins a war can tell how it will end. 
So long as those interested in the 
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manufacture of arms and armor plate, 
or interested in the loaning of money 
to maintain fighting are in control, 
just so long will there be war, and the 
farmer will pay forit. ‘‘ Agriculture 
is the foundation of manufacture and 
commerce.’’ The farmer, therefore, 


is at the basis of prosperity, and it is 
bad for the whole world when things 
go ill with the farmer. 
‘* Fall to each what’eer befall 
The farmer he must pay for all.’’ 


POTATO PRODUCTION IN NEW YORK STATE 


BY E. V. HARDENBURG 


HE importance or extent of pro- 
duction of almost any farm crop 
for a given region is determined 

largely by a combination of factors 
such climate, soil, topography, 
economy of production as influenced 
by competing crops and nearness to 
market. A study of these factors in 
so far as they bear upon the potato 
crop in New York State will serve to 
analyze our present status of produc- 
tion. 

A rough survey of the state as a 
whole reveals five fairly well defined 
regions in which the potato crop 
forms a very important part of the 
rotation. These may be designated 
as: (1) the central southern tier of 
counties with Steuben County lead- 
ing; (2) Monroe County with the 
central western New York counties 
bordering it on the south; (3) the 
St. Lawrence and Champlain Valley 
region in Franklin and Clinton coun- 
ties respectively; (4) the Hudson 
River valley region consisting mainly 
of Washington and Rensselaer coun- 
ties and (5) Long Island. 

With the exception of the Hudson 
River district all of the above have 
been surveyed within the past two 
summers in order not only to deter- 
mine the problems which confront the 
grower but also to find out the actual 
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cultural practices as factors influenc- 
ing production. The work has al- 
ready brought to light many things 
which heretofore have not been con- 
sidered as worthy of serious thought. 

It is only within the past three 
years that New York State has been 
superceded either in acreage or pro- 
duction by the states of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Census 
figures for both 1899 and 1909 showa 
first rank for the Empire State in both 
acreage and production among the 
states of the Union and the following 
figures indicate that whereas the 
acreage has remained practically 
stationary, the yield has increased 
markedly. 


TABLE I. 
ACREAGE, PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF Po- 
TATOES IN NEW YORK 1899 AND 1909. 
Value 


15,019,135 
20, 338, 766 


Production 
1899 395,640 38,060,471 
1909 394,319 48,597,701 

More bushels of potatoes* are pro- 
duced annually in New York State 
than of any other single crop and 
with the possible exception of apples, 
as acrop, ranks first in total value. 
As indicated in Fig. I, there are now 
just twenty counties which produce 
over a million bushels including two 


Year Acreage 


*t910 Census. 
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which produce over three million and 
two which produce over two million 
bushels annually. 

A question which very logically 
irises now is, what are the reasons 
for the location of the growing areas 
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FIG, I. 
INDICATE PRODUCTION 


as indicated in Fig. I or which of the 
above determining factors are most 
active? This question can be only 
partially answered by saying that 
while one condition is influential for 
one section,it may not be at all impor- 
tant in another. Before deciding upon 
the advisability of growing potatoes 
in any given region it should be borne 
in mind that this is usually considered 
an intensive rather than extensive 
crop and one which may be expected 
to net a profitable yield in return for 
a relatively large expenditure for seed, 
fertilizer, cultivation, spraying, 
harvesting and marketing. It is 
equally true that when limiting factors 
such as soil, climate, topography and 
proximity to market are unfavorable 
just as great a loss may result. 


- 


WHERE THE BULK OF NEW YORK’S POTATO CROP IS GROWN. 
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The ideal potato soil is usually de- 
fined as a warm, free working loam of 
medium texture, relatively high in 
humus content. 

A study of soil conditions in each 
of these five regions shows that with 
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FIGURES 


IN MILLION BUSHELS. 


the exception of the territory about 
Monroe County and the St. Lawrence 
and Champlain districts, the potato 
soils of the state are not especially 
high in fertility. The bulk of the 
Long Island crop is grown on the 
Norfolk series of soils, a series which 
being of a sandy nature is compara- 
tively low in humus and potash. The 
soil on which most of the crop of the 
southern tierof counties is grown, is 
that, of the Volusia series which, 
though of a desirable texture is not 
high in natural fertility. The crops 
grown on the Vergennes and Moun- 
tain soils in Franklin and Clinton 
Counties show that these are not 
limiting factors of production. 

It is generally recognized that 
climate is more influential on produc- 
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tion than soil for the reason that 
yields obtained in the more northerly 
latitudes of Maine, England and Scot- 
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of days between planting and digging 
dates was found to be only 135. The 
200 days of growing season for Long 
Island is the longest of any of the five 
regions. 

Rainfall is a limiting factor to pro- 
duction in New York State occasion- 
ally in certain sections. It so hap- 


/ pens that on the lightest soils, least 


capable of conserving moisture, such 


ge as those of Long Island, we find both 
as 


FIG. II. THE CHECK ROW SYSTEM OF 
HILLSIDE POTATO CULTURE IN STEUBEN CO. 


land exceed our own. The normal 
yield of potatoes is cut down almost 
in direct proportion to the number of 
days of summer temperature during 
which the temperature goes above 85° 
F. Table II shows a comparison of 
the mean temperature in New York, 
Maine and Scotland for the months of 
June, July and August. 


TABLE II. 


MEAN TEMPERATURE FOR JUNE, JULY 
AND AUGUST, 1909. 
Yield per 
Acre 


125 
210 


359 
In practically no section of the 
state is the growing season of the 
potato crop cut short by frost except 
in Franklin and Clinton Counties. 
Here, though the growing season is 
of normal length, 150 days, conditions 
are such that the tops remain green 
until killed by freezing temperatures. 
Though yield may be slightly lessened 
on this account, the average for this 
section compares favorably with that 
of the state and that portion of the 
crop so harvested in a slightly imma- 
ture condition is thought to be more 
vigorous when used for seed. Though 
the average length of growing season 
for the Steuben County section is 
given as 1590 days, the actual number 


Region June 


New York_-_ 65.0 


61.9 
Scotland ___ 55.0 


July Aug. 


70.0 
66.9 
58.0 


67.0 
65.0 
58.0 


the greatest average annual and grow- 
ing season precipitation. Itis thought 
that varieties of the Rural type, those 
having blue sprouts, are better adapted 
to withstand drought than those of 
the Green Mountain or white sprout 
type. This may account in part for 
the predominance of the former type 
in the sections of western New York 
where rainfall is somewhat lower. 
Table III* shows the average number 
of days of growing season, normal 
annual and seasonal precipitation for 
each of the main potato regions here 
treated. 

In general it cannot be said that 
any one of these three climatic factors 
seriously handicap production for the 
state as a whole although naturally 
our average yield must be somewhat 
lower than that of Maine and Great 
Britain, Ireland and Germany. 

With the exception of some of the 
southern tier counties, of which Steu- 
ben is typical, the topography of the 
land is level enough to allow of in- 
tensive methods of cultivation and the 
employment of special machinery. 
Planters and diggers are used quite 
generally except in limited areas in 
the St. Lawrence, Champlain and 
Hudson Valleys where stony land 
makes it impractical. On the hill 
farms of Steuben county a digger of 
light draught, known as the Ross, is 
quite universally used instead of the 
more expensive and heavier type of 
chain elevator diggers. This consists 
essentially of a rotary reel which kicks 
the potatoes at right angles to the 


*See November CORNELI, COUNTRYMAN 


1914. Climate of N. Y. in Relation to 


Agr. 
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rows. Much hand planting is neces- 
sary here also owing to the necessity 
of planting in checks to facilitate 


/ 


leading potato counties is approxi- 
mately 10 to 15, it is quite common to 
find fields of 25 to 30 acres in the bet- 


TABLE III 
Days of Growing Season and Precipitation in inches 


Date of last 
Spring Frost. 


Date of last 
Fall Frost. 


Normal 
Growing 
Season 
Precipi- 
tation. 


Normal 
Annual 
Precipi- 
tation. 


| Average 
No. Days 
Growing 
Season. 





Steuben Co. _._._.| May 10 
Monroe Co. _-...| May I 
Washington Co. _| May 5-10 
Franklin & Clin- 

10 
Suffolk Co.__....| April 25 


cross cultivation and weed control. 
Where land is relatively cheap and 
labor scarce as it is in this section it 
isconsidered better economy to employ 
more machine and horse labor at the 
expense of more land and less yield. 
Figure II shows a steep hillside 


planted to potatoes in Steuben County 
by the check row system. 

With this exception most of the 
crop of the state is planted in drills 
necessitating cultivation one way only. 

While the average acreage in the 


FIG, III. 


A 30 ACRE FIELD IN SUFFOLK COUNTY. 


16-18 
14-16 
16-18 


150 30-35 
165 30-35 
150 35-40 


150 30-40 
200 40-45 


14-18 
16-20 


ter sections such as Suffolk County, 
Long Island. Figure III besides 
showing the vast extent of planting in 
such sections also shows one means of 
economy in production. Witness the 
spraying of seven rows with a single 
sweep of the sprayer. 

Crops competing with potatoes serve 
as a natural check upon production in 
sections where conditions are other- 
wise favorable. For this reason rela- 
tively few are produced along the 
shore of Lake Ontario where fruit 


SPRAYING OF SEVEN ROWS AT A 


TIME INDICATES THE ECONOMY OF PRODUCTION POSSIBLE. 


- 
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growing is extensive and commands 
much time during the harvest season. 
For a similar reason, potato product- 
ion is not prominent in the larger 
dairy sections of the state where much 
time would be required for harvest 
during corn cutting time. Again 
where retail milk production is possi- 
ble it should be a more profitable busi- 
ness near the larger cities. 

Although potatoes are not consider- 
ed perishable for shipment, owing to 
bulkiness, the cost of transportation is 
often no small item in the cost of 
marketing. This is especially true of 
the corn crop grown in Franklin and 
Clinton Counties. In spite of this, 
however, environmental conditions 
render this section one of the most 
favorable in the state. 


MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


Much is prescribed in the Agricul- 
tural press of late for a change in 
method of procedure. To the writer, 


it seems that the question is not so 
much that of when, and how to plant, 
cultivate, fertilize, etc., as how much 
to plant, cultivate, fertilize and spray. 


A study of the records of over 1300 
potato growing farms of New York 
State shows that with the exception of 
a number of farms in Suffolk County, 
too little seed is planted per acre, too 
little fertilizer applied and too little 
spraying done. In general the yield 
has been directly proportional to the 
extent of each of these practices. It 
is true that there is a point of margi- 
nal utility for each of these factors, 
but that point is seldom reached. Just 


FIG. IV. 
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as in any enterprise one reaps as he 
sows, it is equally true that those 
growers who get the lowest average 
price for their potato crop, spend, and 
can only afford to spend less in the cost 
of production. Owing ina large part 
to the lesser demand for a high grade 
product by local buyers and control of 
the marketing by those buyers of the 
greater part of the crop grown outside 
of Long Island, the farmers in these 
sections are receiving a considerably 
lower price for their potatoes than the 
growers on Long Island. In the lat- 
ter territory, the cost of production is 
much higher owing to heavy expendi- 
ture in seed brought from Maine, in 
large amounts of fertilizer, in higher 
land value and in frequent spiaying 
and cultivation. But yield and prices 
are correspondingly higher because of 
a better established market, a reputa- 
tion for quality, a better graded prod- 
uct and a closer study of methods of 
production. 

The only potato trucking section of 
any considerable extent is that of 
Nassau County, Long Island, from 
which the crop is hauled to the Wall- 
about Markets of Brooklyn on special 
wagons or motor trucks often as far as 
twenty five to thirty-five miles. In 
this case the crop is sorted directly 
from the field into bushel hampers and 
sold direct both to retailers and whole- 
salers. In this way much of the mid- 
dleman profit is eliminated. Fig. IV 
is a scene in the Wallabout Market of 
Brooklyn, the largest potato trucker’s 
market in the state. 

(Continned on page 678.) 


A SCENE IN THE WALLABOUT MARKET, BROOKLYN, THE LARGEST 


POTATO TRUCKER’S MARKET IN THE STATE. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF EGG PRODUCTION 


BY JAMES E. RICE 


Professor of Poultry Husbandry, In colaboration with O. B. Kent, ’12, Instructor 
in Poultry Husbandry, and F. D. Brooks, ’17. 
New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


(Continued from the April Number) 


ParT III 


What is the Most Reliable Method 
of Determining the Relative Laying 
Capacity of Fowls ? 

4. THE FIRST CALENDAR YEAR RE- 
CORD OF EGG PRODUCTION. 


One full calendar year usually en- 
ables a fowl to do justice to her ability 
as a layer provided she gets started 
sufficiently early to make a 12 months 
laying year, before her production is 
interfered with or stopped by fall and 
winter climatic conditions. Much of 
course, will depend upon when the 
calendar year starts and stops and at 
how early an age a fowl commences to 
lay as to whether her first yearis to be 
a reasonably correct gauge of her lay- 
ing ability. The fact that cold fall 
weather in New York State and the 
molting tendency affects all fowls ad- 
versly and tends to check their pro- 
duction apparently is the cause for 
some of the less productive and later- 
to-commence-to-lay fowls to be some- 
what handicapped the first year. If 
one will study the daily production of 
fowls of the same age that begin to 
lay earliest, he will find that generally 
they are the fowls that also lay latest 
the following fall and that unfavorable 
weather and the molting tendency 
eventually stops production of even 
the best ones in November or De- 
cember. 


5. THE RECORD OF EGG PRODUCTION 
FOR I2 MONTHS AFTER THE 
FIRST EGG IS LAID. 


An examination of Figure 2* will 
show that only in a very few instances 
did a fowl extend her laying year be- 
yond the calendar year. (October rst 
or November rst, following.) In such 


instances, a practical breeder would 
be justified in giving such hens the 
benefit of the few extra eggs that they 
laid in the ‘‘ laying year’’ as compared 
to the ‘‘calendar year.’’ Thesame 
would be true if we extend the laying 
year forward in the case of the indi- 
viduals that may have begun their 
laying before the calendar year, Octo- 
ber 1st or November rst, begun. In 
the main, however, it would be wise 
to give every hen a 12 months period 
of laying from the date which she laid 
her first egg. In many instances such 
a course would extend the 12 months 
laying record to include one-half or 
more of the second calendar year 
record, which would, in effect, be an 
unfair advantage or disadvantage to 
the hens, depending upon when she 
began and ended her laying year 
record. For example, hens commenc- 
ing to lay as late as February, March 
or April, as many do, would have 
their 12 months laying year and ex- 
tend tothe same date the following 
calendar year from the date when the 
first egg was laid. This would make as 
many different laying year records to 
consider as there are fowls to com- 
mence to lay on different dates and 
would result in confusion in under- 
taking to compare individual records 
and would not be likely to give as 
accurate a means of estimating a hen’s 
laying capacity as it would be to use 
the calendar year commencing with 
the season when pullets normally 
commence to lay in the fall and end- 
ing at approximately the same time 
when hens cease to lay at the close of 
their laying year. This would be 
done with the understanding that the 
individuals whose record of laying is 
so extended that a 12 monthscalendar 


*See CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, April, 1915, pages 567-569. 
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year would modify slightly her full 
laying year. It must be seen, there- 
fore, that the possible injustice of a 
calendar year record of laying would 
be likely to affect only the higher pro- 
ducing fowls, which should be given 
full advantage of a 12 months laying 
year from the day the first egg waslaid. 


6. THE SECOND CALENDAR YEAR PRO- 
DUCTION. 

Many high producing hens, not- 
withstanding the general law that the 
best hens usually make their highest 
records earlier in life, may be a little 
slow in starting to lay, or do not stress 
their production as heavily during the 
year and consequently make their best 
records the second year. Some ofthe 
high record hens of the first year, 
either because they lack the vitality 
or inherit a short distance laying 
habit, fail to maintain their early per- 
formance and make medium or. low 
records the second year. A betteres- 
timate of these two types of hens is 
obtained if we use their 2 year or 
longer records. The second year re- 
cord frequently brings to light some 
very high producing fowls that other- 
wise might be overlooked. 


7. FIRST AND SECOND CALENDAR 
YEAR EGG PRODUCTION. 


The yearly production record for 
three years shows that in most 
instances the hens that lay above the 
average production for three years 
have made their highest yearly pro- 
duction in either the first or second 
year. When hens have made their 
highest yields after the second year, 
the relative production in nearly all 
instances has been low to medium. 
Hence, the average production for 
two years appears to be more reliable 
than either the first or second year 
alone. The two year record appears 
to smooth out any extremes or ex- 
ceptions in either year and gives a 
reasonably safe guide for estimating a 
hen’s laying capabilities. A combina- 
tion of especially practical value to 
the commercial breeding requirements 
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is to use the total production for the 
first 18 months after the first egg is 
laid, or the first 18 calendar year 
mouths from October 1st to April 1st 
which includes the entire year and ap- 
proximately 6 months fall and winter 
production of the second season. 
This enables the breeder to select and 
use his best producing individuals 
when they are two years old without 
waiting until they are three years old 
in order to get two complete laying 
year records. 

Figures 3 and 4 and Table VII-F* 
show how valuable the combined first 
and second year method is in estimat- 
ing productive value of individuals. 
The difference between the average 
production for three years of the upper 
and lower '% based on two years pro- 
duction is 151.00 against 90.24, or a 
difference of 60.76. 


8. THE THIRD CALENDAR YEAR EGG 
PRODUCTION. 


If the purpose in selection accord- 
ing to egg production is to discover 
the fowls that make the highest aver- 
age sustained yield with the object in 
view of emphasizing longevity and the 
breeding of long distance records the 
third year is valuable. Many of the 
best first year producers decline in the 
second year and come up in the third 
year, with a larger egg vield than they 
made in the second year. It is of the 
utmost importance that these indivi- 
duals be discovered. They show by 
their sustained high yield in the third 
year that they possess the inherited 
tendency of high fecundity and also 
that they have strong vitality to with- 
stand the heavy strain of high egg 
production. The third year highest 
record alone, however, apparently, 
does not indicate the highest long dis- 
tance producers quite as accurately as 
the first two years combined or the 
three years combined. ‘The contrast 
between the highest ™% and the lowest 
1% based on first and second year pro- 
duction as compared to the average 
based on third year production is as 
follows : 151.00 as against 90.24, or 


*See CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, April, 1915, pages 567-569. 
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60.76; 149.06 as against 92.41, or 
56.65. 


9. THE THREE YEARS EGG PRODUC- 
TION COMBINED. 


The massing together of three years 
production gives what would appear 
from these dates a more reliable 
method of selecting fowls, determin- 
ing their egg laying capacity than any 
shorter time method. A careful study 
of the ratings of the 63 hens shown in 
Figures 3 and 4 where the lines con- 
necting the legband numbers of the 
hens clearly demonstrates the fact that 
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production by eggs and distance by 
feet. We may say, if we choose to 
use the terms for the sake of illustra- 
tion, that a fowl is a low, medium or 
high or very high or exceptionally 
high producer, or we may use any 
other appropriate adjectives in our 
attempt to distinguish between the 
productive value of individuals, the 
same as we may say that a building is 
low, medium or high or very high or 
exceptionally high, etc. One method 
of description is about as definite as 
the other. Extreme limits of egg 


production and of height of buildings 


THE INTENSITY OF EGG PRODUCTION AS AN INDICATION OF PROLIFICACY. 


Fifteen Single Comb White Leghorns at Cornell University selected from Sixty-three 
whose Records are known for three years or more. 


Ist year 2nd year 


Leg 
Band 
No. 


No. Days 
Continuous 
Laying 


No. 
Eggs 
Laid 


No. Days 
Continuous 
Laying 


5697 I 
75 18 
7880 
5675 
7700 
5708 
7675 
5633 
7897 
7455 
7469 
7668 
7860 
7504 
7658 


243 
22I 
151 
142 
152 
151 
140 
159 
137 
138 
115 
106 
106 

83 

45 
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the most consistently high, medium or 
low producing birds are found by trac- 
ing back the records for the average 
of three years combined. By compar- 
ing Figure 3 in which the three groups 
based on first year records are com- 
pared with Figure 4 in which 3 groups 
based on 3 year combined records are 
compared, it will be seen that there 
are fewest instances where hens rated 
as high, medium, or low by one 
method of rating are not found in the 
same or nearby group in the other 
seven methods. 

Measuring and defining relative egg 
production is much like measuring 
and defining distances. We measure 


3rd year 


No. 
Eggs 
Laid 


Total Eggs 
Laid in 
3 years 


No. Days 
Continuous 
Laying 


162 
163 
145 
136 
135 
142 
149 
114 
424 
107 
104 
10! 

72 

86 

53 


551 
493 
459 
439 
428 
426 
420 
406 
400 
350° 
346 
321 
236 
226 
163 


~ 
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are increasing each year as man ob- 
tains better mastery of the science 
and the art of poultry husbandry and 
architecture and engineering. What 
constitutes a high egg yield or a high 
building will depend upon the particu- 
lar standard of measurement that we 
have in mind. The meaning that we 
convey in our descriptive terms will 
depend upon whether we have in view 
exceptional individuals that have been 
carefully selected and cared for or the 
average of a large or small flock or 
farm flock, or whether we refer to the 
first or the second or the third or the 
fourth or any combination of years’ 
production, or whether we have in 
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mind only individual rather than flock 
production, or, to make our compari- 
son clear, in the case of buildings we 
might have a sky scraper in a me- 
tropolis or the highest building in a 
small city, country town or on a farm. 
The laying records of three different 
groups of Leghorn fowls, representing 
270 individuals (Flocks 169, 63 and 
38) for three years, might perhaps 
justify our assuming to suggest the 
number of eggs that should be laid 
per hen per year to fit suggested de- 
scriptive terms. Instead of assuming 


the responsibility for presuming to 


A SYMPOSIUM OF GUESSES AS TO A GOOD AVERAGE FLOCK EGG 
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lay. The replies were given without 
any of the persons having an oppor- 
tunity to confer with one another or 
with others or to consult records of 
production. The test was made with 
the idea of ascertaining how closely 
persons’ opinions agree as to the 
meaning of certain terms when applied 
to egg production under the condi- 
tions named. It does not follow from 
this that a careful mathematical study 
of the production of large numbers of 
fowls would necessarily give results 
that would coincide with the yields 
quoted in connection with the de- 


PRODUCTION PER HEN 


PER YEAR TO FIT DESCRIPTIVE TERMS INDICATING VARIOUS GRADES OF 


PRODUCTION. 


Phenomenally 
Low_-_- 50 

Exceptionally 
Low___ 60 

Very Low. 70 


Medium ___ 150 
(908. 4... t95 
High .... .. 200 
Very High. 230 
Exceptionally 
High__ 250 
Phenomenally 
High __ 275 


Totals __ 1685 


decide upon so variable a factor as 
egg production and take the chances 
of not having it; fit the opinions and 
meet the approval of any considerable 
number of poultrymen, the result of a 
survey of the opinions of persons is 
submitted. The descriptive terms as 
here quoted were submitted to per- 
sons, with the request that they name 
the number of eggs that a commercial 
flock of Leghorn pullets, kept under 
approved modern methods for com- 
mercial egg production, should lay. 
It was urged that each person try and 
express in his figures the number of 
eggs which the terms indicated to him 
a flock of fowls should be expected to 


1550 1275 1320 1235 1085 


13 Total 


50 


1220 1405 1215 1255 1340 1350 


scriptive terms. 

If one were to consider the pro- 
duction of individuals instead of flock 
averages, it would be necessary to in- 
crease the number of eggs to fit the 
same terms used in the tabulation 
above. So, too, it would be necessary 
to reduce the estimated number of 
eggs to fit the terms ifone were con- 
sidering the second year production 
instead of the first, or the third in- 
stead of the second, and so on, and a 
different set of estimates would be 
required to fit the terms if we were 
dealing with breeds of poultry having 
recognized higher or lower productive 
capacity than the Leghorns. 
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10. THE INTENSITY OF EGG PRODUC- 
TION FOR A SHORT PERIOD OF 
TIME. 


The opinion has been advanced that 
the intensity of production; that is, the 
shorter the time in which fowls lay a 
given number of eggs or the more 
eggs they lay within a given short 
period of time, is the best method of 
determining their laying capacity. 

By arranging the leg band numbers 
of the sixty-three hens under con- 
sideration in the order from highest 
to lowest in egg yield, as shown by 
each of the eight methods of measur- 
ing their performance which has been 
suggested, one may follow the records 
of each fowl through the table by 
drawing a line to connect the leg 
band number of each hen wherever it 
is found in the rating column. Figures 
3 and 4 show graphically how two of 
the eight methods of rating may be 
compared with each of the other 
methods of rating. 

These tabulations show, in the case 
of the sixty-three fowls under con- 
sideration, that the records for the 
first two years and for three years 
combined, appear to be the most re- 
liable of the eight methods studied as 
indicating the productivity of 
Leghorns. 

These and other data would indicate 
the wisdom of establishing at least 
four facts before assuming to com- 
pare the production of fowls. These 
four facts are first, the date the indi- 
vidual was hatched ; second, the age 
when she laid her first egg; third, 
the number of eggs laid within a 
fixed time; and fourth, the environ- 
mental conditions surrounding the 
flock. The data would appear to show 
that if these four facts are ascertained 
one may secure a more reliable index 
of a hen’s productive power than he 
would be likely to secure if he should 
use, as his standard of measurement, 
any fixed date during which the egg 
production of a flock might be com- 
pared without taking into considera- 
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tion the date of hatching and the date 
the first egg was laid. 

It would appear, also from the data 
that the longer the period of laying 
one takes in comparing fowls the more 
reliable will be the method of determin- 
ing a hen’s laying capacity. However, 
the value of the laying capacity of 
fowls as shown by any of the known 
methods of rating as an index of her 
breeding value can only be proven 
by a breeding test. The best we can 
do, with our present method of de- 
termining the productive capacity of 
birds, is to assume that the high lay- 
ing capacity isthe result of inheri- 
tance of high fecundity factors, 
coupled with the inheritance of strong 
constitutional vigor and that both of 
these factors may be influenced by 
environmental conditions that sur- 
round the breeding flock or their 
parents. 

A summary of eight methods of 
comparing the laying capacity of hens 
for three years shows that the follow- 
ing factors are to be considered. 

Ist, the age at which pullets lay 
their first egg ; 

2nd, the production of pullets to 
March rst ; 

3rd, the production of pullets to 10 
months of age ; 

4th, the first calender year egg pro- 
duction ; 


5th, the egg production for 12 
months after the first egg is laid ; 

6th, the second calendar year egg 
production ; 


7th, the first and second calendar 
year egg production, or the average 
per year for two years ; 

8th, the third calender year egg 
production ; 


gth, the three years egg production 
combined, or the average per year for 
three years, etc., for succeeding 
years ; 
1oth, 


the intensity of egg pro- 
duction for a short period of one or 
more weeks at any time of the year. 





THE HISTORY OF THE HOLSTEIN IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


BY EDWARD A. POWELL 


Director of the New York State Breeders’ Association and one of the poineers in Holstein work. 


New York State is the foster home of the Holstein-Friesian breed, Holland the place of 
its nativity, and Massachusetts the place of its landing and first footing on American soil. 
New York soon became its foster home, the place of its development, its growth and 
reputation in America and for the past 35 years has been and still is the center of breeding 


interest in the black and white breed. 


HERE have been many excellent 
breeders in New York State, too 
many to mention ina short article 

like the present, but a sketch of the 
breed can hardly be written without 
mentioning the names of a few lead- 
ing breeders. In 1869 Hon. Garret 
S. Miller made his first importation of 
three grand cows, anda bull. These 
probably did more for the reputation 
of the breed at that period than any 
other herd, because he was the first to 
keep and publish the yearly, and for 
a series of years, accurate records 
of each cow. 

His cow, Dowager, was recognized 

as the first to make an authentic 


record of 12,681% lbs. of milk in a 


year. This was soon surpassed by 
Crown Princess, of the same herd, 
which gave 14,027 lbs. This record 
was surpassed by Maid of Twisk with 
over 15,000, a famous cow owned 
by the Unadilla Valley Association. 
Next Lady Clifden came into promi- 
nence by increasing the last mentioned 
yield. Aegis followed this with 
16,823 lbs. 

Aaggie with 18,004 lbs., Aaggie 2d, 
20,763 lbs., Echo over 23,000 Ibs. 
Clothilde 26,021 lbs., and Pietertje 
2d, 30,338 lbs. The above from 
memory, but which I think are about 
correct, including the world’s record 
cows in the order named, up to the 
great record made by Pietertje 2d, 
and which has only been equalled by 
one cow to date, and that very re- 
cently. The above are records of 
mature cows, each being the world’s 
record when made. 

In the younger 


classes were 


Netherland Duchess 22 mo., 12,200 lbs. 
Netherland Queen 2 yrs. Jr., 13,574 ‘‘ 
Aaggie Constance 2 yrs. Jr., 16,761 ‘‘ 
Aaggie 2d, 2 yrs. 17,746 lbs. 
Albino 2d, 2 yrs. Jr., 18,484 lbs. 

In the three year class I do not re- 
call all the largest, but Clothilde gave 
as a 3 year Jr., 15,622 lbs., the world’s 
record at that time, and Clothilde 4th 
as a3 year Jr., 16,457 lbs. Inthe 4 
year old class the leaders of their time 
was Clothilde 17,570 lbs., Netherland 
Belle 19,516 lbs., Clothilde 2d 23,602 
lbs., and Millas Pieterje (or Pietertje 
3d) 24,126 lbs. 

These are the leading world’s milk 
records made previous to 1891. All but 
one of them were made in New York 
State. Many large records have since 
been made by numerous breeders, too 
many to admit of individual mention 
here, but these of later date are 
generally fresh inthe memory of the 
readers. 

The breeders of New York State 
were the first to demonstrate to the 
world by both publicand A.R. records 
that the Holstein breed was not only 
superior for milk, but also for butter. 

Among the leading breeders of the 
State at that early period were Hon. 
Garret S. Miller, the Unadilla Valley 
Breeders’ Association, Smiths & 
Powell Co., Henry Stevens & Sons. 
T. G. Yoemans & Sons, J. B. Butcher, 
F. C. Stevens, and many others, who 
contributed towards the development 
and popularization of the breed. 

When the fact was first promulgated 
that the Holsteins were a butter breed, 
the claim was received as a ludicrous 
joke, outside of the small circle who had 
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been convinced by actual tests made 
in their own herds. Even at this 
early date there were many weekly 
records of 25 lbs. up to 33 lbs. Mr. 
S. Hoxie’s system of Advanced Regis- 
try, adopted by the Holstein- Friesian 
Association, when that was organized 
by the union of the Holstein and 
Dutch- Friesian Associations, did much 
to encourage testing and convince the 
public of the accuracy of the records 
that were accepted and reported by 
the Association. 

Mr. Hoxie is entitled to the thanks 
of all breeders for his persistent efforts 
in securing the adoption of the Ad- 
vanced Registry system. The general 
public, and those who did not wish to 
know the truth were still to be con- 
vinced, and challenged public trials. 
The first good opportunity came at 
the New York Dairy Show at Madi- 
son Square Garden in 1887. It was 
claimed that 400 cows of various 
breeds and ages had been entered. 
*The Lakeside Herd entered Clothilde, 
6 years, and Clothilde 4th, her 3 year 
old daughter, in the butter test, 


although with no idea of winning. 
This test resulted in a great victory 


for the Black and Whites. Clothilde 
won first, surpassing all cows of all 
ages and breeds excepting her daugh- 
ter, by 26%, and the daughter ex- 
ceeded all cows of all ages excepting 
her dam, by 6%. 

There was a good joke attached to 
this victory. The President of the 
Jersey Cattle Club offered as a special 
prize, a beautiful cup. So sure was 
he that this would be won by a Jersey, 
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that in advance, he had engraved 
thereon a beautiful Jersey cow, and 
the cup was kept under glass for ex- 
hibition at the entrance to the show. 
That cup is the most highly valued 
trophy ever won by the Lakeside 
Herd. 

Another incident in connection with 
this show, gave the breeders of 
Holstein cattle courage and confidence. 
It had been loudly acclaimed, both in 
private and public, that Holstein 
butter lacked flavor and grain, and 
even if the amount produced was 
large, the quality would be inferior. 
Several prizes were offered at this 
show for butter, to be judged for its 
quality, flavor and grain. An expert 
was brought from Boston to do the 
judging. Mr. Isaac Otis, a veteran 
breeder of this State, was appointed 
Superintendent of this Department. 
A large number of samples in various 
forms were entered for these prizes, 
and a room was assigned for this ex- 
hibit. After the assembling of these 
exhibits, Mr. Otis went over every 
package, removed every label or mark 
of any kind that would designate the 
maker, or the breed from which the 
sample wasmade. Hethen called in 
the expert, locked the door, and let 
him proceed with his task. After 
the awards were made, Mr. Otis in- 
vited the expert to lunch where the 
qualities of the different breeds were 
discussed. The judge made the state- 
ment to the different parties at the 
table, that it was possible that the 
Holsteins might make a large amount 
of butter, but the quality would be 


*The Lakeside Herd of Syracuse is owned by Mr. Powell. 
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inferior, the grain bad, and it never 
could be considered first class. This 
gentleman was not aware at that time 
that he had just given first and second 
prizes in some of the classes, where 
there was large competition by the 
various breeds, to Holstein butter. 
Since this occurrence very little has 
been said regarding the quality of 
butter made from this breed. 

Another opportunity came when 
the Pan American at Buffalo, offered 
$1,000 in three prizes, for the best 
butter records made on the ground. 
Various entries were made, and the 
exhibits were on the grounds, but for 
some reason, all but the Holstein- 
Friesians were withdrawn. The Lake- 
side Herd again won rst and 2d prizes 
of $900. 

The next favorable opportunity 
came when the New York State Fair 
offered prizes for herds or groups of 
cows, (if I remember correctly there 
were to be four or five from each herd ) 
and the prizes were for both quantity 
and quality, Henry Stevens & Sons 
won the Ist prize over the Jersey and 
other breeds. 


By this time the public began to be 
convinced of the superiority of the 
Holland cow for butter production. 

The first Holstein Herd Book was 


published in 1872. The first Dutch 
Friesian in 1880. 

In 1880 the place of holding the 
Annual Meeting of the Association 


was changed from Boston to Syracuse, 
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a charter was asked for from the State 
of New York and granted, under 
which the annual meeting must be 
held in this State. With few excep- 
tions these meetings have been held 
in Syracuse, until by a recent amend- 
ment, the Association can hold every 
alternate meeting in the West. Syra- 
cuse will have the next meeting in 
June. 

On April 16th, 1885, at Buffalo, 
the Holstein and Dutch-Friesian As- 
sociations united and formed the 
Holstein- Friesian Association of 
America, since which time this has 
been the authentic name, although 
many still use the name Holstein for 
brevity. 

For probably 30 years New York 
has had a much larger number of 
members in the Association, has 
owned a much greater number of 
cattle and made many more A.R.O. 
records. 

From the Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Association, and the 
Superintendent of Advanced Registry, 
I understand that New York has had 
for many years, about 40% or more 
of the total membership of the Asso- 
ciation, and usually a similar per cent 
of A.R.O. records. 

It will thus be seen that New York 
is, and has been for 36 years, the 
center of the Holstein-Friesian breed- 
ing interest in America, and is justly 
entitled to be called the Foster Home 
of the breed. 


NETHERLAND DUCHESS 





THE COUNTRY HOME 


BY D. S. HATCH, ’15 


(EpIToR’s NoTE.—This address was awarded first prize at the Sixth Annual Eastman 
Stage held Feb. 12.) 


COME to talk with you tonight 
about a very familiar subject, the 
farmhouse and home as it stands 

back there on the country road. We 
know country homes in different 
places, and those of us who come 
from the open country know that 
there is among many farmers this 
common feeling, that the farm home 
is the non-practical end of the farm- 
ing project, that while it pays to 
have good horses, tools, and machin- 
ery for the farm, for the home any- 
thing much more than just a place to 
sleep in short nights does not pay. 
The house belongs to the woman any- 
way, let her take care of it. The 
man has all out-of-doors to look after 
and be interested in. 

Just by way of illustration : against 

that common feeling let me tell you 


of a real country home, right over 
here within twenty-five miles of this 
platform, where the farmer feels and 
knows from results that a real home 


on the farm pays. But before I 
picture that home to you, let me em- 
phasize that there is no show: of 
wealth about it ; that a home like it 
is within the reach of the common 
farmer ; that it looks, as you drive 
by, the typical old-fashioned one and 
one-half story farmhouse. One of 
the reasons why this home is different 
from most country homes is the mat- 
ter of re-arrangement, little changes 
to make the work easier, that the 
farmer has brought about at the sug- 
gestion of his wife. The Rural New 
Yorker recently gave this woman a 
good sum of money for a two-part 
illustrated description entitled ‘‘ How 
we re-arranged the old farmhouse.’’ 
Her husband purchased for her a 
little gas engine. This little engine 
is easily carried out-of-doors where it 
saws wood and turns different -ma- 
chines for the farmer himself, but it 


- 


belongs in the home—it belongs to 
his wife. She learned to start it and 
she uses it whenever she needs to. 
This little engine pumps water from 
two cisterns in the cellar to an iron 
tank in the garret, and pipes leading 
from that tank and from the kitchen 
range make possible in that home a 
bath room well equipped. These 
pipes lead also to the washing ma- 
chine, and the little engine runs the 
washing machine and the wringer, 
making it possible for that woman to 
wash there as long as she needs to by 
simply shifting levers, without mus- 
cular effort and without lugging a 
drop of water. The little engine also 
runs the mangle for ironing; it runs 
the separator, the churn, and the 
vacuum cleaner. The vacuum cleaner 
when purchased had a suction hose 
only fifteen feet long. For this the 
lady substituted a piece of common 
garden hose fifty feet long, now mak- 
ing it possible for her to reach any 
corner of the lower or upper floors— 
to clean that whole house in less than 
two hours. She washes her dishes in 
a dish washing machine. 

In these, and other ways, relieved 
of the usual drudgery of the farmer’s 
wife, this wife and mother has been 
able to make there in all its depart- 
ments a real country home—a home 
practical, practical in the first place 
because it has done away with that 
indoor labor problem. What need a 
woman with a home equipped like 
that worry if hired girls are as scarce 
as ‘‘ hens’ teeth ?’’—hard to find and 
expensive to keep ? 

Homes like this are practical also 
because they become a factor in the 
outdoor labor problem, and you men 
know the size of that problem at the 
present time. Things are not as they 
used to be. Now the hired man has 
to work much of the time out there in 
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the field alone. Large numbers of 
hands used to be employed on the 
farm. Many of you men can never 
forget the march and music of the 
swinging scythes in the hay-field, 
periodically sweetened by the ring of 
the whetstone, the thud of the flails on 
the barn floor. There was always 
company there. Now the hired man 
feels the isolation of the country. The 
farm home is his home as long as he 
works there, and it is often the cheer 
and business atmosphere of the well- 
equipped, well-regulated home that is 
necessary to make him contented. 

Again, the real country home is 
practical because it goes so far toward 
taking care of that much-talked of 
problem of the country boy and the 
even more neglected problem, that of 
the country girl. The boy from that 
home I have described to you has just 
been graduated from an agricultural 
college and he is going back immedi- 
ately with his young college-bred wife, 
and they are looking forward with 
pleasure to spending their lives there 
together on the old farm, in the old, 
well-equipped farm home. And that 
farmer will tell you that no keener 
enjoyment has ever come into his life 
than to sit there so many an evening, 
as he has, and see his young people 
and the young people from the coun- 
tryside around and from the village, 
enjoying themselves together in his 
farm home. 

A good country home is the only 
thing that can enable the country girl 
to choose her associates. The coun- 
try boy, because he is a boy, enjoys 
an independence that the girl cannot 
have. He can hitch up any dark 
night, as we have done so many times, 
and drive as far as he will to find asso- 
ciates—or a single associate according 
to liking. With the girl not so. She 
cannot go, and here is the important 
point; there is often nothing about 
that home of hers that tends at all to 
attract associates of the right kind to 
her. She cannot go, she cannot en- 
tertain in her home. Back there on 
the country road, lonely, she exists. 

And these conditions account for 
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the results of that survey that has been 
taken in one of our counties. One 
thousand letters were sent out, one to 
every young woman in that county, 
asking these questions; ‘‘If not mar- 
ried, do you want a farmer for a hus- 
band? Please give reasons.’’ ‘Three- 
fourths of the girls answered ‘‘ No’, 
and the common reason given was: 
‘* Because we know how our mothers 
have slaved from dawn and before 
dawn until dark and into the night, 
and because of the barrenness of 
country-home life.’’ 

And this brings us to another kin- 
dred reason why the real country home 
most richly pays. Have you seen that 
picture—Michael Flannigan’s home? 
the walls bare, the windows patched 
with paper, on the floor five or six 
small, hungry children, and in the cen- 
ter of the room his wife breaking her 
back over the washtub—Michael Flan- 
nigan’s wife—And the title of that 
picture is ‘‘ All for the love of Mike.’’ 

A little humor in the expression 
there, but no humor in the fact. Just 
as pitiful is more than one case I know, 
where for the love of a man a girl has 
accepted the sentence of becoming 
a farmer’s wife, the life-sentence to 
the back-kitchen—the sweatshop of 
the farm. Back there in the upper 
Hudson Valley, to the east among the 
lower foothills of the Green Mountains, 
onafarmIgrewup. And at the same 
time, on another farm, two girls grew. 
We used to play together and talk to- 
gether, and I remember we used to 
wonder just how things would turn 
out when we grew older. Four years 
ago one of those girls married an am- 
bitious young farmer. He took her to 
a typical large farm, into a large farm 
house, with hired men to feed, lots of 
work, and the usual lack of equip- 
ment, and he is making good finan- 
cially. But one day last fall I was 
taking some horses down to the horse 
show at the country fair and I saw 
driving down the road toward me 
what looked like an old woman ona 
milk wagon with a small child by her 
side. I had almost passed when I 

(Continued on page 678.) 





COMBINING FARMS 


Results of the Combination of General and Dairy 
Types in New York State 


BY R. H. DENMAN 


HEN two or more farms are 
combined and brought under 
the direct management of one 

farmer, there are important results. 
Fewer men and horses and less ma- 
chinery produce the same amount of 
products. A greater portion of these 
products go to the city. The farmer 
makes a greater profit. 

In this article are considered ten 
farm combinations or groups of this 
kind. Each of these groups comprises 
what was formerly two or more 
separate farms. ‘‘ Farm Group,’’ as 
here used, may be defined as those 
farms which are combined and farmed 
by one farmer with one farmstead as 
the chief center of operations. 

The object in studying these cases 
of farm combination is to learn what 
gain in efficiency in the use of power 
and equipment is secured by combin- 
ing. That is, to learn how much 
more work a man, a horse, or a ma- 
chine does. 

The general conditions on these 
farm groups may be briefly stated as 
follows: the farmer now in charge 
was, before combinatiion, in charge 
of one of the farms of the group. He 
secured the annexed farm or farms 
either by purchase or money rent. 
He now farms the two, three or four, 
as the case may be, with only a little 
increase in labor and equipment above 
what he had on his first farm. 


THE STUDY OF EFFICIENCY. 


The accompanying tables give an 
analysis of the efficiency of men, 
horses, and machinery before and 
after combination. 

In working up the material, due 
allowance was made for changes in 
the intensiveness of the farming. If 
hay replaced potatoes, adjustment was 
made to compensate for it. This was 
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done by the method of ‘‘ work units.’’ 

A work unit is the time required to 
raise and harvest an acre of hay, cut 
once. An acre of small grain re- 
quires two work units ; an acre of po- 
tatoes twelve work units.* All com- 
parisons, therefore, are made on the 
basis of ‘‘ work size’’ instead of acre 
size. The acre size of the farm is the 
same in all cases, but the work size 
varies, being sometimes less and some- 
times greater after combination. 
Tables I and II, column 4, show this, 
work size being shown by the number 
of work units, the latter being com- 
puted from the kind and area of crops 
and the kind and number of pro- 
ductive animals. 

To determine the relative efficiency 
of the two systems of management, 
we must know the number of units of 
work to be done in each case and the 
labor which is employed to do it ; we 
must know the number of units of 
horse work and the number of horses 
used, and we must know the com- 
parative amount of work that a given 
investment in machinery accomplishes. 

Let us study the efficiency of farm 
group III, as given in the tables. In 
column 3 of Table I we find that 4.75 
ment were employed in farming the 
two farms when separate, but only 
2.5 men were required after combina- 
tion. 

Although the work size of the group 
(column 4) decreased slightly, the 
total work units per man increased, 
which is the essential point. The 
same gain is shown in columns 7 and 
8 in reference to crops alone. Turn- 
ing to horse efficiency, Table II, we 


*For a fairly complete list of enterprises 
and their corresponding man and horse 
work units, see ‘‘Farm Management,’’ by 
G. F. Warren, pp. 350-354. 

tManequivalentis determined by dividing 
the total months of labor by 12. 
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TABLE I.—MAN 


I 2 3 
Man 

Equiva- 
lent 


Farm Group How Worked 
125 acres 
and 
116 acres 
62.5 acres 
and 
53 acres 
160 acres 
and 
117 acres 


Separately 7.16 


6.00 
2.90 


Combined 
Separately 
1.5 
4.7 


Combined 
Separately 


Combined 
130 acres Separately 
and 


60 acres Combined 


190 acres Separately 
and 
143 acres 
go acres 
and 
100 acres 
190 acres 
and 
118 acres 


Combined 
Separately 


Combined 
Separately 


Combined 
308 acres Separately 
and 


98 acres Combined 


go acres Separately 
100 acres 
118 acres 
go acres 
100 acres 
118 acres 
98 acres 


Combined 
Separately 


Combined 


*The total number of cows and young stock 


find that the number of horses on the 
same area is reduced from 8 to 5 
upon combining. Although the total 
horses’ work decreased, the work per- 
formed by each horse increased 33%. 
This means that the horses worked 
more hours per day on the average 
throughout the year. Considering 
the same farm group, we see in Table 
III that when the two farms were 
united into one, the amount of ma- 
chinery was reduced 33%. Incolumn 
6 the horse work units per $100 
worth of machinery is shown to have 
increased 25%. This means that the 
horses are working the machinery 
harder; that is, a mower cuts more 
acres of hay and a plow turns more 
land since the farms have been com- 
bined. 
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EFFICIENCY. 


6 - 8 
Crop Crop Work 
Work Units 
Units Per Man 


469 65 


4 5 
Total Total Work 
Work Units 
Units Per Man 


973 136 


In- 


crease 


Increase 


156 
151 


469 
217 


935 
437 


210 
186 


167 
466 


378 
887 
250 
179 
180 


177 


404 
409 
389 
427 
170 
154 


406 
214 


209 
I2! 


223 
356 


369 
399 


200 
IIo 


203 


AVERAGE 


was reduced from 35 to 21 upon combining. 


The average of these ten groups 
shows that, when two relatively small 
farms are combined and run as one 
large farm, a man does 39% more 
productive work in a year. Under 
the same conditions a horse does 72% 
more productive work in a year. The 
amount of machinery was reduced 
$435 worth or 23% on the average, 
the remaining machinery then doing 
56% more work. 


REASONS COMBINATION CAME ABOUT. 


Some of the reasons why these 
farmers secured additional] land ap- 
pears to be: 

1. Because their labor distribution 
was poor; they had quite a large 
amount of stock, but not enough 
work to employ the men all day or 
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llthe year. Hence they could work 
he extra land with little or no in- 
rease in labor expense. 

2. One or two extra horses was all 
hat was necessary in any of the cases 
tudied. 

3. No extra investment in machin- 
ery was necessary in most cases. 

This practice of combining farms 
hows the increasing efficiency of the 

farmer due to labor saving machinery 
ind scientific methods. It has been 
zoing on for many years in the older 
parts of the country. Old house and 
barn sites on many farms are evidence 
of this. Deeds often show that com- 
bination has taken place long before. 
Inspection of the farm might show no 
evidence of it. 


I 


Farm Group 


125 acres 
and 

116 acres 

62.5 acres 
and 

53 acres 


160 acres 


and 
II7 acres 
130 acres 

and 
60 acres 


Ig acres 
and 
143 acres 


go acres 
and 
100 acres 


190 acres 
and 
118 acres 


308 acres 
and 
98 acres 


go acres 
100 acres 
118 acres 


go acres 
100 acres 
1:8 acres 
98 acres 


CONCLUSIONS. 

The facts concerning these farms 
in Tompkins County, New York, 
bring out many points which are 
true for the same types of farms in 
other regions. Some of the more im- 
portant of these points are : 

1. Combining gives an increased 
efficiency in the use of (a) man labor, 
(b) horse labor and (c) machinery. 

2. In the case of two small farms, 
the combining into one large farm 
permits the purchase of such machines 
as binders, which it was previously 
unprofitable to own. 

3. When the first farm is large 
enough to use all kinds of machines 
profitably, it is possible to dispense 


TABLE II—HORSE EFFICIENCY 


2 


How Worked 
Separately 


Combined 
Separately 


Combined 
Separately 


Combined 
Separately 


Combined 


Separately 


Combined 


Separately 


Combined 


Separately 


Combined 


Separately 


; Combined 


Separately 


Combined 
Separately 


Combined 


3 
N o. 
of 


Horses 


6 


6 7 8 9 
Crop Crop Work 
Work Units per In- 
Units Horse crease 


441 


4 2 
Total Total Work 
Work Units per 
Units Horse 


595 84 


Increase 


500 84 441 
256 36 227 


< 


221 55 
579 72 


192, 
524 


482 96 
363 €o 
342 68 
597 75 
Itt 

46 


64 
46 


103% 


253% 


AVERAGE 72% 


_ *The main farm, 125 acres, is a retail milk farm ; upon the purchase of the second farm 
it was necessary to buy another team. 
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Farm Group 


{ 125 acres 
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TABLE III—EFFICIENCY OF MACHINERY 


2 


How Worked 


Separately 


° 
3 

Value 
of 


Machinery 


$2700 


Am't of 
Machinery 


Dispensed With 


$700 


and 
116 acres Combined 


Separately 


2000 
Il 62.5 acres 
and 
53 acres 


600 100 


Combined 
Separately 


(increase 
III 160 acres 
and 
117 acres 


Combined 500 


’ 130 acres 
and 

60 acres 

1gO acres 
and 

143 acres 


Separately $50 


Combined 
Separately 


700 
1050 
Combined 700 
go acres 1124 

and 
100 acres 
190 acres 

and 
118 acres 


Separately 


Combined 
Separately I 


97 
77 


Combined 
Separately 


1419 
308 acres 2219 
and 
95 acres 
gO 
100 
115 


go acres 
100 acres 
118 acres 
95 acres 


Combined 
Separately 


1450 
acres 1924 
acres 


acres Combined 


1419 


2724 


595 
Separately 
Combined 


1450 1274 


AVERAGE = $435 


5 
Actual 
Machines 
Added 


) 
¢ of Machinery Horse Work Units 
Dispensed Per $100 Worth 
With of Machinery 


19 


In- 
crease 


None 


Gr. binder: 
Corn binder 
) ‘ ; Spreader 


None 


None 


None 


Spreader 


None 


None 


Spreade r 


None 


6% 


*Neither farm of this group had a full equipment of machinery before the combination. 


The 62.5 acre farm had $400 worth. 


with all machines of the second farm 
upon combining. 

4. Combining may give a greater 
crop acreage per animal unit, which, 
in the case of dairy farms, gives a 
better labor distribution. 

5. Combining is a profitable prac- 
tice if the distance between the farms 
is not too great. If far apart, the 
time lost in going from one farm to 
the other, offsets all the advantages of 
combining. Neither should the area 
farmed be too great, because much 
time will be lost in going from the 
farmstead to the far fields. In New 
York State, survey study has shown 
that the most economical size is from 
300 to 500 acres for dairy and general 
farms. 


The 53 acre farm had $200 worth. 


In general, there are many other 
advantages, most of which are also 
characteristic of large farms as com- 
pared with small ones. 

In the first place, a two-man-sized 
proposition, is secured. A one-man 
farm is seldom successful. 

As a result of a larger business, the 
boys are more apt to stay on the 
farm. They will not stay unless there 
is productive work to do. 

With larger units, larger fields are 
possible. Experience has proved that 
large fields may be tilled with less ef- 
fort per acre than small ones. 

When a second farm is annexed, it 
generally brings with it, a tenant 
house. This is of great advantage in 
securing and retaining the hired man, 
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because it is then easier to secure a 
married man. A married man is 
generally a better worker and less apt 
to leave suddenly and at acritical time. 

When a farmer purchases a second 
farm, he holds that much more land, 
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from which he can secure the income 
from the rise in land value. 

With a large business, there is also 
the advantage of more economical 
buying of seed, fertilizer etc., and the 
more economical selling of products. 


THE STUDENT’S ASSOCIATION AND THE FUTURE 


BY E. L. D. SEYMOUR, ’09 


EING given this opportunity to 
present to the readers of the 
COUNTRYMAN, the case of the 

Students’ Association, its purposes 
and its problems, I am going to do so 
along two lines. First, in the form 
of a brief report, ‘‘ official ’’ as it were, 
of the last meeting and the larger 
plans that have resulted therefrom ; 
and second, in the form of a few 
personal observations and suggestions, 
the result of something over a year of 
active association with the organiza- 
tion. If, in addition to sketching its 
present status, I can also stimulate 


the expression of opinions as to its 
policy, activity, and the solution of 
its problems, I shall be more than 


satisfied. In other words, I want to 
urge free and candid discussion of the 
whole subject, either through corre- 
spondence with the President or my- 
self or in the pages of the CounTry- 
MAN. It is obviously impossible for 
all, or even the majority of the 
members to attend the annual meet- 
ing; under these circumstances the 
COUNTRYMAN is the only, not to say 
the best, medium for the exchange of 
ideas. And such exchange of ideas 
is essential to the growth and success 
of any organization designed to re- 
present such a varied and scattered 
groups of individuals as the alumni 
of a college. 


THE I9QI5.MEETING. 

The Sixth Annual Meeting as- 
sembled about one hundred persons 
in one corner of the auditorium of 
Bailey Hall on the morning of Feb- 
ruary tenth. President C. H. Royce, 
after a brief address of welcome, in- 


troduced Dean Galloway whose ad- 
dress, appearing elsewhere in this is- 
sue of the COUNTRYMAN, was heard 
with great and attentive interest. A 
telegram from Mr. C. F. Boshart, re- 
gretting his inabilty to attend and ad- 
dress the meeting, was read, after 
which President Royce made _ his 
annual report. 

Mr. Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., fol- 
lowed with a short talk along the same 
general lines, but full of his charac- 
teristic optimism and _ inspiration. 
Previous minutes were read and ac- 
cepted. Nominating and Auditing 
Committees appointed, and the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer’s report heard and ac- 
cepted. The more important details 
of the latter may be summarized as 
follows : 

Membership. 
Total signed members_ -___-____- 
Total signed members, 1914 __-- 


Increase past year 


Total paid members 
Total paid members, 1914 


Increase past year 


Finances. 


Total receipts 
Total disbursements 


Liabilities : Note due 
Interest on same ___ 


Deficit 
From this it should be noted that 
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the deficit of the Association has been 
reduced, since the previous meeting, 
from $745.28 to $439.01. On the 
other hand it was reported that less 
than 100 members had paid their 1914 
dues of $1 and that $53 of the fund 
pledged at the previous meeting (rep- 
resenting the subscriptions of twelve 
persons) remained unpaid. 

A motion then passed resulted in 
the appointment of Messrs. Brill, A. 
C. King and Webster as a ‘‘ Program 
Committee,’’ to confer with the Dean 
for the purpose of devising ways and 
means for the Association to actively 
cooperate in forwarding the work of 
the College. The nominating com- 
mittee recommended the re-election of 
all officers, the ticket being unani- 
mously elected. 

The following resolution, offered by 
Mr. F. W. Lathrop, was adopted by 
unanimous rising vote: Resolved, that 
the Students’ Asscciation express to 
Director Galloway its appreciation of 
his attitude towards the development 
of the College of Agriculture and to- 
wards the work of the Association, 
and that it assures him its hearty co- 
operation in his efforts to advance the 


usefulness of the College and the agri- 
cultural interests of the State. 

The meeting shortly after adjourned 
until evening, when the custom begun 
last year, of holding an informal re- 
ception for Alumni and Faculty was 
revived in a thoroughly successful 


and enjoyable manner. The Home 
Economics Department contributed 
not only the delightful accommoda- 
tion of its Auditorium, but also a 
delicious supper which preceded 
most pleasantly some informal talks 
by Messrs. A. C. King, Samuel 
Fraser, Professor Stone and Director 
Galloway. 

Following this, the Program Com- 
mittee above mentioned had a long 
conference with the Dean, discussing 
various plans and laying the founda- 
tion for the developments that are 
thoroughly outlined in the news letter 
that has already been or will shortly 
be issued by the College. Needless 
to say this radical step, by means of 
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which the College is going actively to 
keep in touch with its alumni as_ in- 
dividuals, is one that should be appre- 
ciated not only by the Association as 
a whole, which will be tremendously 
assisted by it, but also by the Alumni, 
themselves, since it will enable them 
more easily to combine and more ef- 
fectively to work for the good of the 
College and the agriculture of the 
State. 


WORK FOR THE ASSOCIATION TO DO. 


In my opinion, personally that is, 
this plan will prove the making of the 
Association on lines of new, infinitely 
increased activity. No organization 
can exist, let alone accomplish any- 
thing, unless there is some definite 
part for each member to play, some- 
thing to keep his interest alive and 
active. This, it must be confessed, 
the Students’ Association has fre- 
quently lacked, save in a theoretical 
and patriotic sense—and theory and 
sentiment find it difficult to hold to- 
gether half a thousand persons who 
see each other not oftener than once a 
year. Thenew phases of the work of 
the College will do this, and also will 
undoubtedly supply the incentive for 
an increased membership. Thus far 
only about six percent of the alumni 
have joined—presumably because it 
offered them no return and implied no 
definite duty. Within a few months 
this will be changed, and opportunity 
will be given every man and woman 
who wants to work for the College, to 
do so through the Association—and 
shall this not mean at least seventy- 
five percent of those who have at- 
tended the College and partaken of its 
gift? 

It occurs to me that the best results 
may eventually be obtained by break- 
ing the Association up into local 
units,—county or even town—each of 
these to hold monthly or more fre- 
quent meetings and to keep in touch 
through its secretary, with the secre- 
tary of the main body. Each group 
could send representatives to the 
annual meeting and have equal voice 
in the affairs of the Association, but 
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in addition it would have its own 
organization, its own local activities, 
and still be at all times ready for 
service in behalf of the College or the 
agriculture of State or Nation. 

I believe also that the Association 
should become strictly an alumni 
body in name and make up, a change 
involving constitutional amendments 
which I hope to see presented and 
carried through at the next meeting. 
As a definite group of alumni it could 
be listed among the Associations in 
the University Register (where it can- 
not now be included) and it would be 
prepared and able tostrongly urge, if 
not indeed to accomplish, the election 
from among its members of a repre- 
sentative to the Board of Trustees. 
Certainly the largest College in the 
University, with more than 10,000 
alumni deserves such representation. 
An organized alumni body could bring 
it about in a manner worthy and de- 
stined to benefit all concerned. 

Lastly, there is the question of 
finances. ‘The debt, unavoidably as- 


sumed two years ago, has by hard, 
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continuous effort been reduced to 
$420, but as long as any debt exists, 
the Association will be needlessly and 
undesirably hampered in its work. 
The exasperating thing about it is 
the fact that, if the 1250dd members 
who have signed but never paid their 
$2 membership fee would do so, and 
if the 400 and more signed and paid 
members would send in their dues for 
1914, still due, the debt would be 
wiped out and the organization would 
be on a firm, effective basis, and there 
would be absolutely no need to solicit 
contributions and subscriptions from 
the loyal few who have time after 
time put their shoulders to the 
wheel in just such emergencies. So, 
too, if more of the alumni who were 
active and interested in the work of 
the College while undergraduates 
would come forward and join, the 
Association would soon find it possible 
to expend its energies, not in appeals 
and efforts directed towards the past, 
but in active, vigorous concerted 
work towards an ever brighter, more 
productive future. 
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ONOR and shame from no condition rise: 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difference made. 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 

The cobbler aproned, and the parson gowned, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crowned. 
“What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl?” 


I'll tell you, friend ! 


A wise man and a fool, 


You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 

Or, cobbler-like, the parson will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 

The rest is all but leather or prunella.—Alexander Pope. 
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A DIVERSION FOR BUSY STAY-AT-HOMES 


BY MISS L. A. MINNS 


Instructor, Department of Floriculture, Cornell University 


ACATIONS are quite a fad now- 
adays. The idea that a change 
gives needed rest has obtained 

a firm hold in the popular mind. But 
for many persons it would seem as if 
the vacation is the happy time for 
which the remainder of the year is 
endured,—a sort of heaven of perfect 
rest and enjoyment compared with 
which all working days are vales of 
tears and wildernesses of woe. Now 
vacations, properly approached and 
intelligently used, are good for many 
people ; but diversions, those things 
which turn one aside from care and 
labor, are even better. They are the 
regular food of recreation to mind and 
body that nourishes and sustains, 
while vacations are the infrequent 
feasts, too often the orgies. 

The popular diversions of the time, 
theater-going, dancing, card-playing, 
boating, golf, tennis, and others, are 


all good in their way; but for busy 
people who find full satisfaction in 
none of these, the diversion of garden- 
ing is to be commended as one of the 


best. A diversion it might not be to 
a market gardener ; it would satisfy 
few farmers. A greater difference 
between the regular work and the re- 
creation may be needed here. And 
incidentally, does not this reason in a 
measure account for the lack of 
artistic gardening about farm homes? 
Here gardening ought to be done 
with ease as a natural thing; here 
examples of home decoration might 
be set for less favored localities; yet 
possibly the most helpful recreation 
for the farmer needs to be of some 
other sort, farther removed from his 
ordinary work. But the business and 
professional man, the housewife, and 
the student will find in gardening an 
open sesame to many joys. 

Miss Green, in the introduction to 
her book on school gardening, says : 


‘* There is no hobby that may be so 
inexpensive ; no subject of conversa- 
tion less likely to become disagreeably 
personal ; no topic offering better op- 
portunity to give and take in the 
matter of experience than that of 
flowers. So it follows that a love of 
flowers tends to level class distinc- 
tions ; to give openings for real friend- 
liness based upon mutual interests 
among people whose business and en- 
vironment may be vastly different. 
Moreover, the betterment that comes 
from any worthy hobby follows in the 
work of flower culture.’’ Charles 
Dudley Warner testifies that ‘‘ there 
is probably nothing which has so 
tranquilizing an effect, and leads to 
such content as gardening,’’ while 
John Sedding says that ‘‘the enjoy- 
ments of a garden are not in propor- 
tion to its magnitude, but far more 
upon the degree of its culture and the 
loving care bestowed upon it.’’ Quo- 
tations like the above might be multi- 
plied indefinitely, and they are con- 
fined to the writings of no race or 
age, no region or occupation. 

You have no time for gardening ? 
Yes, you have, or you can have unless 
unreasonable demands are being made 
upon you. You can generally find 
time for what you most want to do; 
and if, added to the conviction that 
gardening is one of the best things 
that you can do, you yield to the 
subtle call of Nature when the birds 
return and the sap begins to flow in 
bare branches, you will begin at once 
to plan a garden. Bring to bear your 
efficiency in management, or your 
new time and labor-saving devices, 
and make them yield you frequent bits 
of leisure in the hours of light. 
Gardening belongs to the day. Then 
plan to use that time to travel far 
away in spirit from your routine work, 
though you may be near in body and 
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all too frequently summoned from 
your pleasureland. 

You have no place but a narrow 
back yard, shaded by high buildings 
and inclosed by ugly fences? Just 
the place for your garden! From an 
upper floor of a big business block one 
could look down on the crowded 
houses of an old section of alarge city. 
They seemed like respectable houses, 
but far from wealthy. The houses 
were rather small and dingy, the lots 


‘““BASKETS ARE PRETTY FOR THE PORCH, 
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may not have known of its existence, 
but in the December sunshine it looked 
very attractive and proclaimed the 
deep enjoyment its owner took in it. 

A little thought and observation 
will make clear the conditions you 
must meet in order to have a garden. 
There are methods for making big 
bare yards look cozy and inviting, and 
of making tiny lots look even larger. 
Unsightly objects can be screened, 
poor soil can be enriched, wet soil 





PLACE AN EMPHATIC UPRIGHT OR 


SHOWY PLANT IN THE CENTER AND TRAILERS AROUND THE EDGE.”’ 


very narrow, the fences very high, the 
business blocks near by very tall. As 
an oasis in the desert of bare yards 
appeared a neat little back- yard garden 
in formal arrangement, with box or 
other evergreen hedges and clean 
gravel walks. Probably no one could 
see it from the street, the neighbors 


drained. 


There are plants which 
thrive in the shade, and others which 
seem to prefer the glaring sun re- 


flected from walls. There are plants 
which will bloom the first year from 
seed that yousow now. ‘There are 
plant colors to harmonize with all 
your miscellaneous surroundings. 
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Though all gardening writers say 
plan early, do not think it is too late ; 
start now. 

You have no ground space? Well, 
never mind, you will be spared some 
discouragements. Have youa porch, 
or at least a few windows? Try 
window gardening, that form of plant 
culture which offers possibilities to 
more people than any other. For the 
porch or outside of windows make 
stout boxes, ten inches deep, eight to 
ten inches wide, and as long as your 
space requires. Fasten them securely 
to the house, support them on stout 
brackets fastened to the house, or on 
flat iron supports bent like big hooks 
to hold them. Stain them dull brown, 
or paint them dark green or the color 
of the house trimmings. Place in the 
bottom about two inches of coarse 
coal cinders, fill nearly full with sandy 
loam or good garden soil, enriched 
with rotted stable manure or some of 
the dried and pulverized manures on 
the market and which may be pur- 
chased from a seed store or sometimes 
from the florist. 

If you want vines to help frame the 


window, plant a few seeds of some 


quick-growing annual like Cobaea 
scandens or Morning Glory. Two 
other classes of plants you will need ; 
trailers or semi-trailers for the edges, 
and upright-growing plants for the 
main body of the box. Some of the 
upright plants may be lowand bushy, 
others may be of more striking or 
emphatic form. For trailers, buy a 
few plants of German ivy or ivy- 
leaved geraniums. Visit the market, 
or consult a florist who handles bed- 
ding and box plants. See what is to 
be had before you buy, and plan care- 
fully the color scheme for your box- 
garden. Plant carefully, firming the 
soil around the roots, leaving the 
surface of the soil at least one-half 
inch below the top of the box, water 
abundantly when needed, making sure 
that water soaks down to the bottom 
of the soil. Boxes in exposed situa- 
tions will need water every day in 
bright or very windy weather, but in 
the shade, orin cloudy, damp weather, 
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less often. How often and how much 
to water cannot be told, but must be 
learned by experience. 

Baskets are pretty for the porch, 
too. Buy a wire basket, or make one 
of twigs in log-cabin style, binding 
together with copper wire. Line with 
green sheet moss which you can pro- 
cure from a florist or gather in the 
woods on decaying timber or the 
ground. Then fill with good, rich 
soil, place an emphatic upright or 
showy plant in the center and trailers 
around the edge. 

But it may be the only space you 
can spare in one window indoors. Do 
not say it is useless for you to attempt 
to garden. Choose one good plant if 
you have room for no more, give it a 
chance to live and grow, and watch it 
respond to care. Your room may be 
dry and dusty with variable tempera- 
ture and poor light, yet in the wide 
range of plants suitable for house 
plants there are several with which 
you can succeed. Good seed and 
plant catalogues, which may be had 
for the asking, figure and describe 
many such, and give the most im- 
portant cultural directions. Garden 
and household magazines present help- 
ful articles. Several very good, yet 
inexpensive, books are easily obtain- 
able; and with few exceptions, growers 
of plants are most willing to com- 
municate knowledge gained through 
experience. There are no_ trade 
secrets. First, know the conditions 
you can give plants as to light, heat 
and air; choose the plant for your 
place, give it the best care you can, 
and then—enjoy it. 

Perhaps it is an Aspidistra, cousin 
to the white Easter lily, though you 
might study long before you could 
trace relationship. Its shining ob- 
long-lanceolate, green or green-and- 
white leaves stand upright from a 
creeping rootstock that lies on the 
surface of the soil. They are the 
showy part, while the small lurid pur- 
ble flowers must be sought at their 
pases. 

Perhaps it is some member of the 
Sword Fern group, with arching pin- 
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nate fronds, beautiful in every stage of 
their unfolding. No flowers are found, 
but can you imagine any that would 
really zmprove afern? The brown of 
the leaf stem and fruiting dots tones 
down the bright green. The soft- 
haired stolons creep out from the base 
of the plant and down the outside of 
the pot searching for new territory to 
colonize. 

Perhaps it is only a Christmas cac- 
tus, leafless, with queer jointed green 
stems. It can endure much neglect, 
and pays off old scores with such a 
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for winter months alone, what better 
than bulbs? An unusual showing of 
flowers in a private house was of bulb- 
ous stock, managed entirely by the 
master of the house. Strong bulbs of 
good varieties were carefully selected 
and ordered early in the summer, pot- 
ted up as soon as received early in the 
fall, placed to root in a cool, damp, 
dark place under the porch and left for 
many weeks until good root systems 
had formed. Then brought in the 
house, a part at a time, they were 
kept in subdued light in a cool attic 


‘“ THERE IS NO HOBBY THAT MAY BE SO INEXPENSIVE ; NO TOPIC OFFERING BETTER 


OPPORTUNITY TO GIVE AND 
THAT OF FLOWERS. 


TAKE IN THE MATTER OF EXPERIENCE THAN 
IT FOLLOWS THAT A LOVE OF FLOWERS 


TENDS TO LEVEL CLASS DISTINCTION.’’ 


wreath of brightest red, beautifully 


formed blossoms for a few weeks in 
the dead of winter that it becomes the 
admiration of the neighborhood. 

Or it may be just a thriving, ever- 
blooming geranium, despised by some 
because of its commonness, yet of 
much value. The color range of its 
flowers is wide. Choose for your sur- 
roundings. 

Perhaps you do not want plants 
around at all seasons of the year. If 


- 


chamber until the leaves had grown 
to desired height and the blooms be- 
gun to expand. Then what beauty 
and fragrance! Colors and forms to 
grace every room in the house, and to 
harmonize with every color scheme ! 
The good treatment made them last 
much longer than ordinary formed 
bulbs ; good management kept up a 
succession of bloom through all the 
dark cold days. Everyone who visit- 
(Continued on page 683) 
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Statistics show that approximately one in every fifteen 
The Student’s hundred inhabitants of the United States attends some 
Obligation institution of higher learning. This means that the 
people of the nation, although perhaps they do not think 
of it in this way, are setting forward a select few to train and equip them- 
selves to work for the betterment of the race. Bringing this thought nearer 
home: in the College of Agriculture there are registered over 1,500 regular 
and special students of whom 1,412 are men and 256 are women. These men 
are fitting themselves to play an important part in the development of our 
agriculture, that is, to help grow larger crops, to better marketing conditions, 
and to advance the social, educational and religious elements in country life. 
The young women have before them the opportunity of improving the condi- 
tions which the farm woman faces. The privilege of attending this Uni- 
versity brings with it a great obligation to those who have made it possible for 
the fortunate young man or woman. 

First of all the college student owes a great debt to the people of New York 
State for supporting this institution, to his parents for making the college 
education possible, and to the University itself. Space does not permit a dis- 
cussion of the first two. Turning to the last, consider for a moment some of 
the ways in which the alumnus may repay his debt to his Alma Mater. His 
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activities should take three forms, first, loyalty to the institution, secondly, 
maintaining its good name and lastly, enlarging its usefulness. The Uni- 
versity needs his financial support and therefore he should make an alumni 
pledge, for the University spends more on each student than he repays. In 
many sections, Cornell men have formed Cornell clubs. These should be sup- 
ported. Before leaving, every student in the College of Agriculture should 
become a paid-up member of the Alumni Association and be prepared to take 
an active part in the workings of this organization. The alumnus should 
watch very carefully the development of the institution, keeping constantly in 
touch with the happenings here, so that when his support is needed, he will 
be in a position to help. 

The success of the institution depends on the men it turns out into the 
world, and in order to give the best type, it must have the proper kind of men 
with whom to work. As it was so aptly remarked by the president of one 
university, ‘‘ If yousend me men, I will turn out trained men, but if you send 
me fools, I can only return educated fools.’’ ‘Thus, watch carefully for 
promising young people and then influence them in every possible way to 
come to college. Help others to enjoy the privilege you have enjoyed. 

Finally make good in your chosen field. The college stands or falls by the 
success or failure of its products—those whom it has endeavored to train. 


These are days of great perplexity to the seniors. Of 
A Word to Seniors course the question uppermost in mind is, ‘‘ What am I 

going to do next year,’’ and in most cases it is a hard 
problem to solve. In deciding the question, certain very essential points 
should be kept in mind. Is it a wise plan to accept the first position that 
turns up simply because it is a job and pays well? Also, should the graduate 
assume work with the idea that it is only a temporary position and that in a 
year or two he will change over to some other field which he thinks he likes 
better? In most cases, the answer is no. Probably, that which a man does 
the first few years out of college will exert a great influence on his ultimate 
life’s work. Therefore if possible, the man should enter immediately the field 
that appeals to him most strongly, for men usually make the greatest success 
by doing that which they like the best. He should look further than the first 
year—the opportunities and future of the field must be carefully considered. 

At the Senior Banquet, President Schurman made a very significant state- 
ment. He brought out the fact that whereas some years ago the idea upper- 
most in the minds of the students seeking positions was to realize the most 
financially, to-day, this haschanged. Young men are thinking more of where 
they can be of the greatest service. This is a hopeful sign of the times. 

If a man likes his work and goes into it for all he is worth, he is the one 
who is in demand and who is called upon to fill the most important positions. 
In these days, it is not the man seeking the job—rather the job seeking the 
man. Consequently, no matter what occupation a man chooses, and no matter 
how many others are pursuing the same employment, he can feel sure that if 
he likes the work and goes into it, heart and soul he is bound to succeed. 


- 





CAMPUS NOTES 


With the completion 
Soils Building of the Soils Building 
Latest Struc- the New York State 
ture to Be Com- College of Agriculture 
pleted on Ag, according to heads of 
Campus. the department, can 
boast of the most 
modern building planned for Soils in 
the country, and practically in the 
world. It was designed entirely by 
the Soils Department and has approxi- 
mate dimensions of 4o ft. by 120 ft. 
and will ultimately be solely occupied 
by the Soils Department. 
The Elementary Soils laboratory, 
which occupies the west end of the 


basement, is uniquely equipped with 


Alberine stone topped desks, gas, 
water, and electricity. The store 
room, stock rooms, assistants’ offices, 
ventilating machinery, and pneumatic 
water system are also located in the 
basement. 


On the first floor is a lecture room 
seating 192 students, in addition to 
several offices. The second story is 
devoted to three large laboratories, 
offices, and reception rooms. On the 
third floor are modern laboratories 
equipped for research work. The 
fourth floor consists of a store room, 
a museum, and a dark room. 


Ata recent meeting of 
the University Ad- 
ministration Commit- 
tee of the Board of 
Trustees, the action 
of the University Fac- 
ulty was approved in 


Cornell soon 
to have Two 
Years Re- 

quired Mili- 


tary Training. 


requiring two years of military drill 
to take effect on the completion of 
the new drill hall, or at the beginning 
of the year 1916-17. At the present 
time the second year of military work 
is replaced by gymnasium work. 
When the new Armory is completed 
the old drill hall will be converted 
into a gymnasium according to sug- 
gestions by the Department of Phys- 
ical Training. 


From now on the De- 
Home Econ- partment of Home 
omics Depart- Economics will have 
ment to have an official secretary. 
Administrative This new position on 
Secretary, the administrative 

staff was instituted be- 
cause of the rapid growth of the de- 
partment and its consequent mass of 
detailed work. The new secretary 
will take the burden of the adminis- 
trative work from those whoare now 
at the head of the departments. 

Mr. Oliver M. Olson, whose home 
was in Iowa and who has been in 
Washington, D. C,, for the last five 
years, has been selected to fill the new 
position. While in Washington he 
was employed in taking the 1910 
Census, and later was secretary to 
Congressman Haugen of Iowa. For 
some time he has been actively en- 
gaged in Y.M.C.A. work. He will 
act as secretary to the heads of the 
department, and will gradually take 
over the administrative end of the 
work, with special reference to its 
non-technical phases. 





Campus NOTES 


Leslie Brown ’16, of 
Brown Elected Elmira, has been elec- 
Captain of Var- ted captain of the 1915- 
sity Basketball 16 Varsity basketball 
Team team by members of 
this year’s squad. 
Brown, who has played forward on 
the Cornell team for two years, won 
first place in the individual standing 
of league scorers this season and was 
acknowledged to be the best forward 
in the league. He has also been 
placed on all of the first teams which 
have been made out from players 
picked from league teams by various 
basketball officials and mentors of the 
year. 


Brown has played two full years on 
the varsity. While a freshman he 
played as star forward with the Col- 
lege of Agriculture team which won 
the intercollege championship during 
that season. He was picked as one of 
the forwards on Doctor Sharpe’s all- 
intercollege team at the close of that 
season. 

Last season, when Brown was a 
sophomore and was playing his first 


season as a member of the Varsity 
five, he was the second Cornell player 


in the individual standing, being 
headed among the Red and White 
players only by former Captain G. C. 
Halsted ’14. This year Brown was 
second to McNichol, of Penn, during 
the greater part of the season, win- 
ning out over the Quaker players only 
in the last game of the season, played 
with Dartmouth. In anumber of the 
league games played, Brown scored 
more points than all the other mem- 
bers of the team combined, and in 
the last two league games of the sea- 
son he scored thirty-three points alone. 

With a number of the first string- 
ers and other members of the squad 
in the University next fall, the pros- 
pects are bright. In addition to 
Brown, Ashmead, Sutterby and 
Wilson will be back as well as Shel- 
ton and a number of substitutes of 
last season. 


(Courtesy Cornell Sun) 


LESLIE BROWN, ‘16 


At a recent meeting 

Women’s Hon- of Frigga Fylge it was 
orary Society planned to form an 
Formed honorary society for 

the women students of 

the College of Agriculture, the aim of 
the society being to form-a closer bond 
between the faculty of the college and 
the women students. The members 
are to be chosen with regard to their 
scholarship, college loyalty and, in so 
far as they have had chance to develop 
it with regard to executive ability. 
The election is on a very broad basis 
and the members are chosen by the 
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two upper classes, a Faculty Com- 
mittee and, after the first election, by 
the members from the society. Senior 
members of the society were elected 
April 14 and 15 and are as follows: 

Hilma Bergholtz, Pearl Decker, 
Mabel Flumerfelt, Norma La Barre, 
Winifred Moses, Elizabeth Pritchard, 
Olive Tuttle, Anna Woodward. The 
members of the 1916 Class will be 
elected in May. 


The Department of 
Floriculture and the 
State Architect, Mr. 
L. F. Pilcher awarded 
the contract for the new greenhouses 
to the Wm. H. Sutton Company, and 
to the King Construction Co. of North 
Tonawanda. 


Miscellaneous 
Notes. 


Alterations costing $3,000, to the 
main corridor of Roberts Hall have 
finally been completed. Many changes 
were made so that the departments 
would be more efficiently located, and 
that the hallway would be freed of 
unnecessary waste space and obstruc- 
tions. The library was moved to the 
basement of the Agronomy Building, 
and the Secretary’s offices now occupy 
their old quarters. The Dean’s offices 
were enlarged and the hallway was 
remodeled and painted. 


The following officers were elected 
to the Floriculture section of the Lazy 
Club: S. B. Emerson ’16, A. S. Hai- 
bloom ’16, and J. B. Clark ’15, to the 
executive committee; and H. F. 
Smith ’16, to represent the clubin the 
Agricultural Association. 


A site north of Beebe Lake, oppo- 
site the new agricultural heating 
plant, was chosen as the location for 
the new $15,000 University Observa- 
tory. Workon the newstructure will 
begin in the near future. 


Richard Fricke ’17, of Ebenezer, 
has been awarded the Junior Scholar- 
ship of $75 of the Western New York 
Alumni Association. 


COUNTRYMAN 


The Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment announces prizes of the Annual 
Cow Judging Contest as follows, 
E. E. Spencer, first; R. G. Jones: 
second; R. G. Doolittle, third; E. 
Bull, fourth; J. M. White, sixth ; 
W. F. Spencer, seventh. 


Following the precedent 
of the March Assembly 
which proved so success- 
ful, the April Assembly 
of the College of Agriculture was held 
in Bailey Hall on April 22nd. D.S. 
Hatch spoke of a slight change to be 
made in the ‘‘ Honor System’’ and 
asked for the cooperation of the stu- 
dent body in carrying out this change. 
E. C. Heinsohn as chairman of the 
assembly gave a brief history of some 
of our favorite songs ; which was fol- 
lowed by a special program. 

The men and women of the Agri- 
cultural Glee Clubs, dressed in the 
costumes of your grandparents, with 
C.W. Whitney’13, as singing master, 
presented ‘‘ Ye Olde Time Singen 
Skule.’’ Many old favorites were 
sung such as, ‘‘ There’s Music in the 
Air’’, ‘‘See’n Nellie Home’’, ‘‘ Jin- 
gle Bells’’, ‘‘Old Folks at Home’’, 
‘* Auld Lang Syne ’’ and ‘‘ America.”’ 

Following the singing of the ‘‘ Eve- 
ning Song ’’, all adjourned to the cafe- 
teria where light refreshments were 
served, and musicand dancing enjoyed. 


The April 
Assembly 


This year’s festi- 
val, to be held May 
6, 7, and 8, being 
the tenth annual 
Music Festival under the auspices of 
the Department of Music, will of itself 
be the biggest and present the most 
notable array of artists, yet offered the 
University community. The pro- 
grams include such names as Pasquale 
Amato, Lambert Murphy, the tenor 
who scored here at the 1914 Music 
Festival in the ‘‘ role of Faust,’’ Evan 
Williams, Florence Hinkle, Olive Kline 
Margaret Keys and Clarence Whitehill. 

In the second and third concerts, 
in the former as soprano, in the Can- 
tata offering of Thomas’ ‘‘ The Swan 

(Continued on page 684.) 


Tenth Annual 


Musical Festival 





FORMER STUDENT NOTES 


Former Students—Your classmates are anxious to know what you are doing. 
giving us some information about your work. 


Write today, 
Also if you can employ a student 


on your farm during next summer, please let us know, as there are many 
seeking such positions. 


CHARLES S, WILSON 
COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 

’04, B.A.; ’05, M.A.—Charles 
Scoon Wilson. It is witha great deal 
of admiration that we insert the name 
of a former editor of the COUNTRY- 
MAN as the newly elected Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture of New York 
State. Professor Wilson, as he has 
been known to Cornellians for many 
years, was born at Hall, N. Y., and 
lived on his father’s farm at that place 
until he entered Cornell in 1900. 
After finishing a classical course in 
the Arts College, during the fourth 
year of which he was editor of the 
CoOUNTRYMAN, he was appointed an 
instructor in the Department of Horti- 
culture, giving instruction in courses 
in vegetable gardening. In 1907 the 
Department of Pomology emerged as 
a separate department and Professor 


- 


Wilson was placed at its head where 
he remained until his recent appoint- 
ment. 

Commissioner Wilson is the second 
professor from the New York State 
College of Agriculture to hold that 
office within the last four administra- 
tions. The previous professor was 
Professor R. A. Pearson, ’94, presi- 
dent of the Iowa State College, who 
received his appointment from Former 
Governor Hughes in 1go8. 

The newly elected commissioner has 
been spending a leave of absence at 
the home of his father, Senator 
Thomas B. Wilson, at Hall. He was 


scheduled to teach for the third term 
in the college. 
has been found. 
A resolution of the faculty sent to 
Professor Wilson on March 31st fol- 


To date no successor 


lows :— 

‘The Faculty of Agriculture de- 
sires to express its gratification at 
your appointment as Commissioner of 
Agriculture, which alike is an honor 
to Cornell University and to the State. 
During the ten years that you have 
served as a member of this Faculty, 
you have grown constantly in the es- 
teem of your colleagues and students. 
We believe that your character and 
personality, as well as your teaching, 
have had a large influence in mould- 
ing the lives of students. 

‘*The worth of your work as Pro- 
fessor of Pomology is well known 
throughout the State. By your ap- 
pointment as Commissioner of Agri- 
culture the State will enjoy in a larger 
way the benefit of your training, judg- 
ment, and devotion to its agriculture 
and country life. The confidence 
which we, as your colleagues, now 
feel in you, will soon be shared by 
your new associates in the larger field 
of State Service. 


‘*While we deeply regret your 
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leaving our Faculty, we rejoice that 
we are to have your continued counsel 
as a member of our Board of Trustees ; 
and our heartiest well wishes go with 
you. 
‘“The Faculty of Agriculture, 
Cornell University.’’ 


75, B.S., ’76, M.S.—Dr. Frederic 
W. Simonds, Professor of Geology in 
the University of Texas, completed 
on February Ig, twenty-five years of 
continuous service in that institution. 
In commemoration of this event a 
large number of the friends of Dr. 
and Mrs. Simonds (Norma A. Wood, 
’75) tendered them a ‘‘ celebration’’ 
on the evening of February 22, at the 
University Club in Austin and pre- 
sented them with a handsome silver 
service. The March number of the 
Alcade, the University of Texas 
Alumni publication is dedicated to 
Dr. Simonds ‘‘ for twenty-five years 
of unselfish service,’’ and almost the 
whole of the magazine is devoted to 
the subject of his work at the uni- 
versity. A reminiscent article by Dr. 
Simonds himself is followed by more 


than thirty pages of letters of appre- 
ciation by his colleagues and former 
students. 


’93, M.S., ’95, Ph.D.—A list of 
new members of the American Society 
of Zoologists, just published in Science, 
includes the name of B. F. Kingsbury, 
Professor of Histology and Embry- 
ology in Cornell University. 


‘oo, B.S.A.— Carl Francis Pilat 
after graduating from Cornell he spent 
a year in traveling in England, 
Germany, France and Italy. A 
portion of his time was spent at the 
celebrated botanical gardensin Berlin. 
From 1901-1906 he was _ assistant 
architect in the office of C. W. Leavitt, 
New York City. In 1910 he became 
a member of the firm and in 1913 he was 
appointed landscape architect to the 
Park Board of New York City. In 
connection with this he redesigned 
Union Square and designed Isham 
and Telewana Park. Mr. Pilat is a 
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fellow of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, member of the 
American Civic Association, and a 
govenor of the Phi Gamma Delta 
fraternity, a member of the Glenwood 
Country Club, alsoa member of the 
City Club of New York. 


’o1, B.S.A.—D. L. VanDine was a 
visitor here a few days ago and gave 
a talk before the Jugatae. He is a 
graduate of the Dept. of Entomology 
and is now engaged in a special in- 
vestigation of the relation of malaria 
to farming in the South. 


‘01, Sp.—Since leaving Cornell H. 
E. Crouch has been at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and is now manager 
of E. W. Mosher’s farm at Aurora, 
N. Y. Mr. Mosher’s farm is de- 
voted to the raising of cattle. 


’06, B.S.A.—W. G. Brielley writes 
‘‘After graduation accepted the posi- 
tion of Horticulturist at the National 
Farm School of Doylestown, Pa., re- 
maining there two years. I left there 
to assist in theestablishment of a 30 
acre apple orchard on the home farm 
at Stratham, N H., and in the spring 
of 1909 I went to the State College of 
Washington as instructor in Horti- 
culture, and remained there four years. 

During that time I made a special 
study of fruit harvesting and market- 
ing, obtaining the degree of Master of 
Science in I913. I then accepted the 
position of assistant professor of Horti- 
culture at the University of Minnesota, 
and have charge of the fruit and 
vegetable instruction, conducting 
practically all of the class work in 
those fields.’’ 


’06, B.S.—Ora Lee, jr., business 
manager of THE COUNTRYMAN, ’05- 
’06, was connected with the Bureau of 
Soils, at Washington, D. C. from 1906 
to 1910 in field work in soil surveying. 
Since 1910 he has been managing his 
father’s farm at Albion, N. Y., under 
a four year rotation of potatoes, beans, 
wheat and hay. He has a small 


orchard and has recently set out an- 
(Continued on page 686). 
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“T LECTRO” is the word 
when you want to kill insects and 
prevent blight. The line of “Electro” 
materials includes: 


“Electro” Arsenate of Lead Powder. 


“Electro” Bordo-Lead Mixture not only kills all forms of 
leaf-eating insects, but prevents blight. 


“Micro” (for dusting) kills insects and prevents fungous 
troubles. 


“Electro” products have been developed after years of careful 
study and experiment, and are the result of long experience. 


Ask for our little folder about ‘‘Electro Products,’’ but bet- 
ter still, select the *‘ Electro’’ Mixture you need and use it. 


THE WEAVER HARDWARE CO. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Distributors for Western New York 


Manufactured by 
THE VREELAND CHEMICAL COMPANY 
50 Church Street NEW YORK 


—Porto Panama Hats== 


Cool as a drop of Dew Have you paid up your 
Hand-weven, soft, durable, comfortable subscription for the Country- 


Good as the South American Panama, but 


center, Matener, wore Greany. Direct trom man? The circulation mana- 


ee to you $1.50 post paid. = aes S ] Es 
s . Money refunded if you * - ° 
are not perfectly satisfied. Very ‘ctylieh for it us naor y anxious to 
ladies this year. > 

acetal eae, close up all accounts before 
P. O. Box 148 F.31 San German. Porto Rico June Ist. 


Reference . Bank de Economias, SanjGerm4n 
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Butter Made With 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
Danish Butter Color and 
Lactic Ferment Culture 


Won First and Second Prizes 


at the following shows : 


National Dairy Show, Chicago, Il. 
International Dairy Show, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Use Chr. Hansen’s 
Cheese Color 


Rennet Extract 


Rennet Tablets and Cheese Color Tablets 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Box 1095 


Established 1824 


KELLOGGS & MILLER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Pure (OLD 


PROCESS) 


Oil Meal 


We use only the best grade of 
Flaxseed and our products are free 
from admixtures of any kind. Our 
oil-cake meal is very high in pro- 
tein. Wonderful results are realized 
from its use asa feeding commodity 


Write for Prices 


Potato Production in New York State 
(Continued from page. 648. )} 


Probably no state in the Union is 
more hampered with a large number 
of varieties than our own. In Steu- 
ben County alone, 360 farms were 
found to be growing 59 named varie- 
ties. In spite of this, 25% of the 
acreage was planted to Variety No. 9 
in 1913. It is safe to assume that at 
least 50% of these could be eliminated 
without changing the type one iota 
and the reputation of the county be 
enhanced by so doing. Our markets 
have come to recognize the Green 
Mountain and Rural types as best for 
seed and culinary use. The sooner 
we can eliminate worthless varieties 
of types other than these, the sooner 
will the potato growers of New York 
State reap the benefits of a reputation 
established for reliability of pure seed 
and a uniform market potato. 

The formation of a State Potato 
Association in 1913 and that of three 
local county seed or growers’ associ- 
ations since then has done and is doing 
much to eliminate varieties, standard- 
ize type, improve seed, eliminate dis- 
ease and improve market conditions 
throughout the state. It is by this 
means that the great body of growers 
will be met and ultimate good come. 


The Country Home 
(Continued from page 658) 


recognized the bride of four summers 
before, now pale, thin, haggard, worn, 
bent, and old looking. He isa suc- 
cessful young farmer; but what shall 
it profita man if he gain the whole 
world of financial goods and lose that 
which money can never buy back 
again. He is the young farmer, and 
here is the advanced case that we also 
know so well in the country. ‘They 
were taking the old farmer’s wife 
away to the insane asylum and the 
old man said, ‘‘I can’t see where she 
got it, for she hasn’t been out of the 
kitchen for over twenty years.’’ ‘77*"4 


But things need not be like this. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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A ial B Novelty Shee 


316 COLLEGE a 
W. W. Buckbee, *16, Manager 
This is the only store in the country 


solely owned, managed and 
operated hy students 


iC cic cae s 


B 


We have the most unique line and best quality at 
— reasonable prices of _ 
JEWELRY, BANNERS, PILLOWS, 
PENNANTS, FRAMED PICTURES, 
POSTERS and Novelties in Ithaca. 


Athletic Goods, Mackinaws Stationery, Jam, Crackers, 
and Sweaters and other student necessities 


Drop in and let us prove this 
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ve 
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Read in the June issue of 
The Countryman 


Capitalizing Character By T. N. Carver 
The Pekin Duck Industry - By G. F. Pogai 
The Layout of a Farmstead By A. W. Cowell 


SENIORS! 


q This issue will be of special interest to you 
for it contains a large cut of your class with 
a complete key. Subscribe now from a com- 
petitor and get the June issue FREE. Deliveries 
will be made May 30th. 
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THE THREE LEADING 
INSECTICIDES 


Hemingway’s “London Purple” 


the general insecticide 


Hemingway’s Lead Arsenate 


for your fruit trees 


Hemingway’s “‘ Caascu”’ 


the combined insecticide and 
fungicide for your potatoes 
and truck crops 


High analysis, perfect miscibility, 
longest in suspension and above all 
do the work thoroughly and always 
give satisfactory results. 


For booklet and prices 
write to 


HEMINGWAY & COMPANY, Inc. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


WELL ROTTED HORSE MANURE 


Oderless Dried —— Ground 


A natural manure forthe use of Garden- 
ers, Truck Growers, and General Farming. 

It islargely HUMUS and rich in Plant 
Foods. which are immediately available 
It also stimulates bacteriological action in 
the soil. It is sure to please the most critical 
grower. Write for circular ‘ R’’ and prices. 


N. Y. Stable Manure Co. 


273 Washington St. Jersey City, N. J. 


Over in that first home I described to 
you, that farmer has kept his wife and 
she has done the work and brought 
up the children, and today she is just 
as fresh, healthy, and beautiful, even 
more beautiful in a sense, than the 
day he married her over twenty-five 
years ago. Now, to be honest, I have 
never tried it myself, but I should 
think that would mean something to 
a man. 

Relieved of the usual drudgery of 
the farmer’s wife, she has had the 
time and the spirit to make there in 
all its departments a real country 
home; to read and file away sys- 
tematically the books and periodicals 
that have come into the home down 
through the years, to make there a 
good farm library; to arrange and 
keep a little room in which the farmer 
has his office. (Why should not a 
farmer have an office just as much as 
any other important business man ? 
There is an old square piano in that 
home and some stringed instruments, 
and the two boys from that home, go- 
ing out to two universities, had no 
trouble in making the Varsity musical 
clubs—one at Yale and the other here 
at Cornell. Does it seem just right 
that one has to search so far in the 
country, as you know he does, to find 
a man who is at all familiar with 
music, who sings, or plays an instru- 
ment. Men and women, these old 
singing schools in the school houses, 
which many of you remember and 
like to talk about so well, are gone, 
and it remains to the country home to 
develop the musical talent that lies 
latent back there among the hills of 
the open country. 

Put a real country home, right in 
all its departments, down in the center 
of a rural community and do you 
think its influence is all within itself 
and its family? No, come with me 
around to the neighbors and I will 
show you a little improvement, here a 
little idea, that has been copied, force- 
ful facts proving that the business 
farmers around here have been unable 
to dodge, seeing the real practicability 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Christy Engraving Co. 


WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 


Halftones [llustrations Line Etchings 


Designing and Embossing Plates 


We are specialists in 


Color Plate Engraving 
and Color Printing 


If you want to increase the selling power for your next catalogue, 
if you want to make your advertising as effective as possible, you 
should look into the question of using color reproductions. Our 
success lies, not alone in the making of proper plates but in print- 
ing them as they should be. Our product is used by companies of 
international reputation. We shall be pleased to submit estimates 
or samples of work. 


611-18 Central Building 
Rochester N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 


- 








Fruit, Stock and General 
Farms Acreage Property 


In COLUMBIA, 
RENSSELAER and 
GREENE COUNTIES 


I2 acres with Cottage & Brook, $1,500 
20 acre Home in the Hills 2,200 
120 acres, with House & Barn, 
60 acre Gentleman’s Farm 


45 acres, bearing fruit, on 
Hudson 10,000 


1go acres, Excellent Farm . 11,000 
200 acre, Hudson River Estate, 23,500 


Rural ‘Sige Co. 


Kinderhook, N. Y. 


3,000 
5,000 


New York State 


Ideal Farms 


In a healthful locality ; offering 
the advantages of practical farm 
land within two hours of our great- 
est city, with assured value en- 
aancement; acknowledged fruit 
land and entrancing natural country 


Prices range from ten to one hun- 
dred dollars per acre, with liberal 
terms. Among my patronsare several 
former Cornell students. 


Edgar L. Hoag 


233 Broadway N. Y. City 


Meridale 
Jerseys 


Three Meridale heifers have recently 
been purchased by Professor Wing 
for the College Herd. twill pay you 
to look them over. They are daugh- 
ters of Gertrude’s Jap 93947 out of 
daughters of Sayda’s Heir 3d 74817, 
combining the blood of two promi- 
nent Meridale families. 

At the Meridale Farms emphasis is 
placed upon production,while correct 
dairy type is a characteristic of each 
of the four families represented. 


The average yield of 135 tested cows 
last year was 7892 Ibs. milk, 512 Ibs. 
butter per cow, which indicates the 
high producing ability of the herd. 


Booklets on request. 


Ayer & McKinney 
300 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EARLIER THAN YOU 
EVER HAD THEM 
BEFORE 
No danger from frost, cold 
winds or late springs 

when protected with 


THE BALL SEED AND PLANT FORCER 


Enables you to set out your plants two to 
three weeks ahead of the other fellow. The 
same thing can be dore with all kinds of 
seeds and plants. 

We have a special Forcer for 


CANTALOUPE GROWERS 


that isa gold mine to the man who grows 
for the early market. Cheap enough to use 
‘em by the thousand. 


CUCUMBERS---MELONS 


and any kind of vegetables can be matured 
two to three weeks earlier than by any other 
method Take the hint—it’s the early crops 
that bring in the money. ( 
Send for my hig 40 pagecatalog beautifully 
illustrated with pictures and letters from 
the leading Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions as well as customers who have tested 
and proved beyond a doubt that there is a 
new era in store for the produce grower who 
realizes the importance of being first fiddler 
on the early market. Write now; delay means 
lost opportunity. Costs you nothing but one 
cent on a post card, and it may mean the dif- 
ference between loss and profit this coming 


season. 
Dept.G. Glenside, Pa. 


~~, 


The Ball Mfg. Co., 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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of the real country home. Even the 
children of that home, at school and 
at play, become unconscious missiona- 
ries advocating such homes to all. 
The wife and daughters of that home 
become among country women an in- 
fluence of immeasurable worth, hav- 
ing the time and the spirit to take 
their proper places in the life of the 
community ; and on Sunday morning 
we shall no longer hear the mother 
say, ‘‘ No, I am too tired to dress and 
go to church today.’’ 

Better homes will help to start again 
that line of teams that we used to see 
on Sunday morning going down to the 
country church. And the church 
service ended, we shall see that line 
of teams start back again and break 
up at the cross-roads, each family go- 
ing to its own home—a home well 
equipped in all its departments—a 
home where the atmosphere is such as 
to make it easier to live out the ideals 
of life that that country church 
stands for—a home that pays, and the 
kind of home that is within the reach 
of the common farmer. 


A Diversion for Busy Stay-at-Homes 
(Concluded from page 669) 


ed the house enjoyed the busy teach- 
er’s diversion, yet no one who had 
never tried bulb-growing could meas- 
ure the recreation value which he re- 
ceived. 

So, if labor is hard and cares weigh 
heavy; if vacation and recreation 
away from home is impossible ; if 
money is limited and time to call your 
own uncertain, try gardening. 

The objects of your devotion are in- 
expensive and easy to handle and care 
for. They will not compete with the 
other occupants of the home for the 
oxygen of the air, rather they add to 
it. They will not surprise the unwary 
from dark corners, nor place them- 
selves as stumbling blocks in the way 
of hasty steps. They will not roam 
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“The Eye of the Master” 


Fattens His Cattle, says the old adage. 
And there’s a big wad of real wisdom 
in that time-worn tradition. The 
feeder who feeds his cows, sheep, 
horses, ctc. right is appreciated. His 
credit is good with the banker and 
merchant and his sleepis untroubled. 
Many farmers are poor feeders only 
because their feed is poor. Nobody 
can produce lots of milk, beef, mut- 


ton and wool out of impure, trashy 
feed. 


Use Dewey’s Stock Feed 


The feed that is made from the finest, purest 
Hominy Feed, Middlings, Cottonseed Meal, Lin- 
seed Oil Meal, Oat Feed and %% salt, andis kept 
free from trashy-mouldy-im pure-worthless feeds 
and you will ALWAYS have the best of luck with 
your stock. 

DEWEY’S STOCK FEED is the greatest stock 
feed of all. Keeps cows in good flesh and there- 
fore strong and healthy. Lowers the cost of pro- 
ducing milk. More energy or horse power; 
more beef, mutton and wool. 

Your dealer sells it. Order a ton today—in 
full weight bags 100 Ibs. net. 


The Dewey Bros. Co. 
Box 579 Blanchester, Ohio 


Craine 3-Wall Silo 


Neither heat nor cold passes through 


walls. Inside—thick, vertical wooden 
f staves. Next—water-proof felt, 
like rubber roofing. . Outside 
wall—the Craine-Lox Cypress 
¥ siding, continuous and over- 
lapping. Airtight and frost- 
proof. Noiron hoops to adjust. 
Improved ladder and door. A 
4 scientific silo, pleasing to the 
eye, backed by 13 years of suc- 
cess We give 


that absolutely insures you as to material, 
length of service, strength of construc- 
tion, stability against winds, etc. 

Write for booklet and proof of this 
genuine silage insurance: A Craine Silo 
factory near every stock section makes 
the cost low. Let us give you the address 
of the nearest Craine Silo factory. 


W. L. SCOTT LUMBER CO. 
Norwich, N. Y. 27-37 Main St. 


FACTORIES EVERYWHERE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Old Faithful Inn, 
in the Yellowstone 
National Park 
Exhibit of the 
Union Pacific, will 
be Headquarters 
for College Men at 
Panama- Pacific 
Exposition. 


It will be the only place 
on the Exposition 
grounds where informa- 
tion can be secured 
concerning visiting 
college men. 


Thousands are planning 
to be present. Are you? 


It is not an expensive 
trip—it is just a mutter 
of planning. If you 
want.dependable in- 
formation on costs and 
information on how to 
visit Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Salt Lake 
City en route without 
additional railroad fare, 
write for booklet No. 120 
— it’s free. 


W. S. Basinger, G.P.A., 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebraska issf 


all the filthy places of the neighbor- 
hood carrying home diseases and in- 
sects troublesome to man. They will 
not make night hideous nor break the 
morning’s choicest hours of repose for 
a whole neighborhood. 

They will be objects of high decora- 
tive value in your rooms, but they 
ought to be much more than that. 
Though they do not move about, nor 
indicate that they suffer pain at your 
neglect, they are living things, re- 


| sponding to stimuli of light and heat, 


and, in the words of Professor Duggar, 
carriers of leaf-green, the strongest 


| link binding living things to the sun, — 


the one ultimate source of radiant 
energy available upon the earth.’’ 
They change every day and are full 
of the mystery of all living things, 
much nearer to the life of man than 
he willingly admits. The lessons that 
the inquisitive or thoughtful mind 
learns from them are many and deep. 
Besides all this, they are objects of 
pure beauty, giving aesthetic pleasure 
by line, form, color, texture, fra- 
grance. Their beautiful forms were 
the latest to be copied in decorative 
work as man emerged from savagery. 
Their use in design marks highest 
civilization ; true appreciation of them, 
intellect, feeling, and culture. 


Campus Notes 
(Continued from page €74) 

and the Skylark ’’ and in the latter as 
soloist of the evening, singing among 
other selections, Meyerbur’s ‘‘ Shadow 
Song’’, from Dinerah, Miss Olive 
Kline will make her debut to a Cor- 
nell Audience. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
which will remain during the entire 
Festival is doubtless the best orchestra 
of its kind in the country to-day. 


| University Organist J. T. Quarles and 


the Festival Chorus will also combine 
to make this the largest and best series 
of concerts that the Musical Depart- 
ment has ever presented. 

The Agr. Baseball 
Team has started the 
season by winning 
from Architecture on 
April 20th, by the 


Ag. Baseball 
Makes Good 
Start 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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score of 4 to 1, and by scoring 11 runs 
to Law’s 5 on April 24th. 


The Agricultural 
College Library Library is now situat- 
in Modern ed in the basement of 
Quarters the Agronomy build- 

ing. The _ capacity 
has been tripled and the seating capa- 
city doubled. The library can now 
be used both as a reading room and 
as areference room. The collection 
is at present made up from the Agri- 
culture College, the University, and 
the late Professor Craig’slibrary. As 
soon as the Plant Physiology depart- 
ment moves out of the building the 
whole basement is to be made into 
one large room. 


The new heating plant 
Heating Plant pipe line, which is 
Pipe Line for being installed from 
Ag. College the new boiler house 
Nearing Com- to the College build- 
pletion ings, is to be com- 

pleted and ready for 
the test on May first. 

The work is being done by John 
W. Danforth and Company of Buffalo. 
With the exception of one day, due 
to bad weather, men have been con- 
stantly at work since December 17. 
Cold weather was no handicap and 
the laying of concrete was carried on 
regardless of temperature. 

The system will consist of a low 
pressure line for heating the buildings 
by steam, and a high pressure line 
for running the necessary pumps and 
machinery. The pipes, one of 10 in. 
for heating purposes, and the other 
of 4in. for the high pressure, run 
directly from the new boiler house to 
Roberts Hall, where the steam will 
be distributed. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Volume II of New York State 
Rural Problems 


BY L. H. BAILEY 
Price $1.00 


Address, The Cornell Countryman 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Arsenate of Lead 


The widely increasing 
demand for our unsur- 


passed product shows 
that quality is now thoroughly 
appreciated by the expert 
grower. The high standard of 


16 per cent arsenic oxide, to- 


gether with great body or covering 
power, will be rigidly maintained 


in all our shipments. 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
Paste and Powdered 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


Paste and Powdered 


BORDEAUX LEAD 
Paste 


CAL-ARSENATE 
Pure Calcium Arsenate 
Paste and Powered 


RICHES, PIVER & CO. 
NEW YORK 


Works : HOBOKEN, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 676) 
other young orchard. Lee is seeding 
in some alfalfa every year with the 
idea of including this in the rotation 
by plowing it for potatoes as soon as 
it reaches its maximum growth at two 
or three years of age. Lee is a di- 
rector of the Farmers’ Mutual Insu- 
rance Company, of Orleans and Nia- 
gara counties and is active in the local 


H-O Steam-Cooked grange. 


Chick Feed ’06-’07, W.A.—T.J. Caldwell after 
leaving Cornell, purchased a 100 acre 


—For tiny peepers farm in the fruit belt near Medina, 
—Feed it morning, noon or night—just N. Y. Besides being in the fruit busi- 
as you prefer. ness he grows wheat, corn and beans 
Our special process of steam-cook- and keeps 200 hens. 
ing makes it a/wayseasy to digest 


—=—- as 


‘o6-’08, Sp.—Edgar D. Reid has an 
Write for free sample, prices 80 acre farm at Tennent, N. J. His 
and descriptive folder : . 
? eee chief cash crop is potatoes. 


. ’o9, W.C.—William C. Ford, Poul- 
The H-O Company J. J. Campbell try Short Course ’15, of Solsville, 
Mills, | General Sales Agent 


T 7 co ° oe _ . : 
BUFFALO,N. Y. sentiest Geum. N. Y., is working as salesman in the 
Poultry Dept. 


’08, B.S.—H. B. Rogers, is County 


agent, for the Farm Bureau Associ- 
THIS BRAND HAS ESTABLISHED ation of Chautauqua Co. 


A NEW STANDARD FOR ’o7-"10, Ray L. Williams, of Caze- 
novia, N. Y., who was in Cornell is 
Trade Mark Registered now in partnership with his two 
brothers on the ‘‘ Old Homestead ’”’ 
and the adjoining farm, where they 
are breeding purebred Holstein cattle 

and Barred Plymouth chickens. 


"10, W.C.—E. P. Smith has re- 
cently been appointed Farm Bureau 
Agent for Chenango Co. 


’og-’10, W.C.—Virgil H. Tifft, of 

Laconia, Oswego Co., N. Y., is located 

ios FE FE in northern Oswego County, on a Ico 
acre farm, producing general crops. 


Potatoes and fruit are his specialties. 
It is planned to increase the farm and 


run a purebred Holstein business along 
THE FLAVELL CO. 


with the fruit-growing. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


PURE BEEF CRACKLINGS 


’o9, W.D.—Charles L. Kindel- 
berger is manager uf the White Springs 
Dairy Farm, at Geneva, N. Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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‘One Barrel of “Scalecide?' 
ray as many Trees: as Three Barrels o 
: Lime Sulfur 


“Scalecide’’ has 


— greater invigorating — LIME LIME LIME 
on your orchard—kills more scale, eggs 
and larvae of insects with half the labor to SULFUR)| SULFUR SU LFUR 
apply. We can back up this statement with facts on, ee et 
concerning the Good Results trom Using 


“SCALECIDE” 


” San Jose and 
Send for our illustrated booklet-—*‘Proof of The Pudding’’. Tells how “‘Scalecide” will positively destroy 
Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, Leaf Roller, etc., without injury to the trees. Write today for this FREE book ee 
also our booklet—‘‘Spraying Simplified’’. Learn the dollars and cents value of **Scalecide, The Tree Saver’ 


Our Service Department can furnish everything you need for 
the orchard at prices which save you money. Tell us your needs. 
B. G. PRATT CO., M’f’g Chemists Dept. A 50 Church St., New York 


Dixie Brand Cotton Seed Meal 


THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF 
PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 


HUMPHREYS-GODWIN CO. Memphis, Tenn. 


LONEY Guaranteed TREES 


An Advertisement to 
Live Fruit Men 


Maloney Trees are guaranteed true to name and free fromdiseases by the largest nursery growers in 
New York State—For 40 years we have been in business here in Dansville and today we are able to shiplyou 
direct better trees than ever before because we are constantly studying to improve our methods— we recog- 
nize our responsibility to the fruit grower and we have this year issued a novel wholesale cz atalogue that 
tells the things you ought tokuow about our business. Write for your free copy. No order is too big 


or too small for usto handle personally. We’re responsible, look up our ratings. Dansville’s Pioneer 
Wholesale Nurseries. 


MALONEY BROS. & WELLS 18 Main St. DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Buy from the Manufacturers High Grade 
‘A COMPLETE FooD Veterinery Surgical Instruments 
PREVENTS SCOURING er eee 
INSURES EARLY INSURES EARLY MATURITY 
ahaa tenaes THE CALVES ON 


BLATCHFORO’S CALF MEAL ““" ™ 


Dehorners, $6.50 to 14.00 

AND SELL THE MILK postpaid $ 1.00 Impregnators, $2.50-6.00 

met ny Septeativeel Brom ane Suites ent Senate Per '4doz. $4.50, doz.8.00 Capon Sets, $1.50 to 3.50 
nearly as eo in chemical composition. Write for illustrated catalogue 


SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS and special cash prices 
. W. BARWEL 
2 lg ng Haussmann & Dunn Co. 


Text Books and Supplies 
708 South Clark St. CHICAGO 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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A= Hay Carriers and Tracking 


Do you know about 
THE HINGED EXTENSION PLAN ? 


Write for our circular 


The J. A. Cross Hinged Extension Co. 
FULTONVILLE, N. Y. 


per hen will be an important factor in increasing your profits. | After May 1sta few 
eggs from our trap nested high producing bens will be offered for sale. Ask for in- 
formation at once. Also ask about the Mid-Season Sale of High Producing male 
birds for breeding purposes. 
A Few of the Cornell Records 
Eggs laid Eggs laid Eggs laid Total eggs 
ist yr. 2nd yr. 3rd yr. laid 3 yrs. 
Lady Cornell 258 200 1gt 649 
Madam Cornell 245 131 163 539 
Cornell Prolific 243 162 146 551 
Cornell Laywell 205 165 159 529 
Cornell Supreme 242 198 225 665 
Cornell Surprise 180 186 196 562 
Cornell Persistent 192 197 178 567 


Department of Poultry Husbandry, N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 
RH 


The two indispensables 
of Modern Business 


THE DICTAPHONE is used in the business office 
of Cornell University and in several departments 
of the University and Agricultural College. The 
Dictaphone is indispensable to the man of affairs. 


Telephone or write for information to 


DAVIS-BROWN ELECTRIC CO. 


115-117 South Cayuga St. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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: F. Groff & Son St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
K 
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The J. B. Lang Engine & Garage Co. 


Fireproof Garage——Machine Shop——Paint Shop 
—Steam Vulcanizing—— 


Dealers in AUTOMOBILES, CAS and OIL ENGINES 


CADILLAC HUPMOBILE 
CHALMERS OVERLAND 
CHANDLER MACK TRUCKS 


BEST EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


E. D, BUTTON, '99 W. H. MORRISON, '90 


SR Re A HE MB RB IAI 1 LH Dt PL HH 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University 
with through service between New York, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; 
Observation Parlor Cars; Electric Lighted Sleeping Cars ; 
Buffet-Library Smoking Cars; —_— Cars, Service 
a la Carte; Stone Ballast 


Automatic Electric Bik Signals 
COMFORT SAFETY 


aera nore 


Are You 
Producing 
High Grade 

MILK? 


If so, why not use a SIMPLICITY MILKER which allows no air to come 
in contact with the milk which makes the Bacteria count very low? 

All parts of the Milker, including all the rubber can be sterilized with steam 
which does away with the use of brine solution. Why not use a Simplicity 
Milker and do away with so many parts to wash and keep in repair? Which 
color cap are you going to have on your milk bottles? Write and find out the 
cleanest and cheapest way to have the best cap on your bottles. 

We have both the single and double Milkers. 


+ SORIICA ERR IA AAA AAR 


SRR RSS OR 
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§{ Gun shown above is a No. 4, 20 gauge with 26 inch barrels—the ideal gentleman’s gun for field shooting. 
§ You can throw it into a suit case along with your shootingtogs and leave your gun case at home. 
§ We furnish the 20 gauge in all grades hammerless, weighing from 514 to 534 pounds and selling from $19.00 up. 


§ The decreased weight of the 20 gauge allows you to travel farther, finish fresher, get into action quicker, kill your game 
nearer to you and come home feeling as frisky as a kitten. 


{ The speed of our lock was scientifically timed at the University or Cornell and it was found that it took only 1625 of a 
second for hammer to fall. 


§ At the time hammer struck it was traveling at the rate of 233 inches per second. 
§ We figure this greased lightning speed will increase your score at trap or kills in the field at least 5 per cent. 
q Beautiful catalog FREE ; 18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, BOX 123, ITHACA, N.Y. 
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FOR READY DELIVERY BY 


The Corner Bookstores ITHACA, N. Y. 


Send for one of our Selected Lists 


| 

| 

: 

GRICULTURAL BOOKS CARRIED 
& 


rrr re oe Bi fin ia sc toa 
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While it is true that no known treatment or remedy will dis- 
lodge all the different kinds of worms that infest sheep, it is 
nevertheless true that SAL-VET will keep sheep in condi- 


tion to thrive better, and saves hundreds that would other- 

wise succumb to the multiplying hordes of stomach and intestinal worms. 

Mr. J. H. Leet, of Chas, Leet & Sons, Mantua, Ohio, writes: ‘‘We consider SAL-VET the salvation of the 
sheep in America, and we recommend its constant use to our customers, as well as to others. 


2 7 Mr. Henry L. Wardwell, Springfield Center, N. Y., says of SAL-VET: ‘‘We have used SAL-VET as a pre- 


ventive of worms in our flock of sheep, and have great faith in it. We keep it before them all the time, both 
when on pasture and when in the barn.’ 


: The Great ™ 2 The Great 


a ee i @ Live Stock 
_Destroyer Sar Conditioner 


is highly endorsed by nearly all sheep breeders and 
by thousands of general farmers and stock 
raisers. I guarantee SAL-VET to stop your 

losses from stomach and free intestinal 

worms or no pay—I take all the 

risk—let you feed it 60 days 


to prove my claims. You cannot 
afford to pass this offer by if you 


| e : own or feed stock with the in- 
) Just Fill Out ~ tention of making a profit 
; >< from them. 
‘ the Coupon BEER EEE BEER ee 
Look for Tell me how many head of ee oes The 
This Label | stock you have and I'll ship rs THE S. R. FEIL CO. 


on all SAL- z Dept. CC 1-15 Cleveland, Ohio 
Save te ae you enough SAL- VET . . Ship wil pay th Bal- VET it last my stock 60 
ays. w 1 ta 
os. by imi- no money down—to feed ( to cepert, resek es Promptly in 0 days, and af that 
. time pay for it if it does what you claim it does 
Don’t buy" Sal” this or’ ‘sa’ | YOUr stock for 60 days. not, you are to cancel the charge. 
ee oe : ; 
Sat: vast the original genuine | Simply pay the freight ® 
235 charges on arrival—feed_ the 
Price 100 Ibs, SAL-VET as directed. If it @ 
aitdudhimatees $+ 13:03 | does not do all I claim I'll can- 
ic asienainen _h te = cel the charge and you won’t 
ers or less an 
ibs. on this 60 trial offer. Never owe me one cent. 


sold in bulk; only in Trad 
Marked SAL-VET packages, SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres 


Shipments for 60 days’ trial are 

mort ieee: | THE S, R. FEIL CO. 
each sl or 

each horse or hog: of cattle, os Manufacturing Chemists 
Gaerne cton ee Dept. CC CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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Both - Satis fied 


Hickey’ Lyceum Music Store 


105-109 SOUTH CAYUGA ST. 
Complete Stock of Victor-Victrolas and Records. Pianos for Rent. 


—EVERYTHING IN MUSIC— 


BOOK BINDERY 


Blank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your COUNTRYMAN bound 
We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. Will Tree's 113 N. Tioga St. 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


135-137 East State Street Established 1836 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165.000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000 Oldest National Bank 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca Ithaca, N. Y. 


When wanting Quality, Service and Cleanliness 


go to 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Positive Pasteurization 


GENERAL review of-the year’s report will show more and more cities 
A passing pasteurization ordinances. That there existed a real necessity 
for this no candid person can deny. The microscope tells a true 
story and when health authorities saw what some milk contained and how 
effectively proper pasteurization did its work, there was no longer any reason 
for opposition. ‘The health of communities concerns too much the welfare of 
the nation to be disregarded by a few who cry, ‘‘We will be ruined in a business 
way.’ Conditions today demand pasteurization—it is not an experiment, a 
hobby or a fad, but an absolute necessity. Why not meet things squarely. 


ICE CREAM--The National Dessert 


Does our growing list of satisfied customers 
contain your name ? Made where quality 
counts. 


Sanitary Ice Cream & Milk Co., Inc. 


L 701 West State St. ITHACA, N. Y. Both Phones 912 | 


If you desire for your suit a good 
CLEANING AND PRESSING, also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a 
reasonable price, or drill suits come to 


“RIETER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 


321 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 421-C 


D. S. O’BRIEN 


222 N. Aurora St. MARKETS 430 N. Cayuga St. 


Dealer in Fresh, Salt and Smoked Meats 
Poultry and Game in Season 


D.S. O’BRIEN 


. writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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The ‘‘ Short Line Limited ’’ between Auburn and Ithaca 


NeW York SIOle College Ol AQnuMMNE ct Corel Unies 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds, Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, Short Horn 
Cattle, Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep, Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock. 
Friday of Farmers’ Week each year 
No Stock Except SWINE Sold at Private Sale 


DANIELS & COOK, Drugaists 


Corner College Ave. and Dryden Road 


BeS"We Do Your Mending Free“@a 


Forest City Laundry 


E. M. MERRILL 
BAGS FREE 


209 North Aurora St. 


Norton Printing Co. 
317 East State St. Catalogs, Proceedings, or any kind 
College, Fraternity and 


of work that requires a large amount 
7 —. of machine type-setting. % % J 
Commercial Printing 


@ Producers of Books, Magazines, 


Pure Drugs Accurate Prescription Work Toilet Articles 


A. B. BROOKS & SON, Pharmacists 


126 EAST STATE STREET 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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: oe Carr & Stoddard 
Wise fan 


re High Class 
~~ TAILORS 
Fine Printing, Engraving, Etc. 


Note—If you desire a medium price suit any- 
where from $20 to $30, we ask you to 
Buffalo St.—Next to Post Office look this Special Department over. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Corner Seneca and Aurora Sts. 


ON THE HILL Ithaca Phone 76x White & Burdick Co. 
The Oldest and Largest 
The Palace Drug Store in the City. 


Supplies for Agricultural Students 


Laundry a Specialty 
323 and 325 EDDY ST. The ROBINSON STUDIO, Inc. 


214-216 East State St. 
Fred C. Barnard, Propr. 


Senior Class Photographers 


P 7 


ANDRUS & CHURCH 


BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
AND BOOKBINDERS 


ITHACA,N.Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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CONLON———P hotographer 
HIGH-GRADE WORK ONLY 
Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank Bell Phone 173-W 


BARBER SHOP 


Sharp & Kelsey, Props. 


407 College Ave. Opp. Georgia’s Dog. 


Why Don’t You Join the Big Army ? 
ot Satisfied Customers and have Your Clothes Cleaned 


by the NEW PROCESS. IT CLEANS CLEAN. 


Modern Dry Cleaning and Pressing Works 


W. F. FLETCHER CO., Inc. 103 Dryden Road 
‘* Who Light the Way to Good Cleaning.”’ 


NORWOOD LAUNDRY CO. 


High Grade Laundry Work Cleaning and Pressing Contracts 
Good Work—Prompt Delivery of our old reliable standard 


107 NORTH ALBANY ST. Ithaca Phone—510 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


We keep a line of diamonds , std ce 
and jewelry and do all kinds of fir HOW & Jewe lry Store 


>t 136 East State Street 
repairing neatly at 


KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES AT 
MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS 222 East State Street 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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——HAVE YOU SEEN—— 


The “New Pocket Adding Machine” 


with every wearing part made of metal ? 
Just the thing for figuring your accounts. 


ADDS——SUBTRACTS——MULTIPLIES 
Guaranteed for one year. PRICE $3.00 


LYLE T. SCHARTEL 303 College Ave. Ithaca 


COLLEGE GIRLS will find a Wide Variety of 


DRY GOODS at the TODD COMPANY 


120 EAST STATE STREET——— 


PETER SCUSA, Modern Shoe Repairing 


Shoes Called For and Delivered 
405 EDDY ST. Ithaca Phone 428-C 405 COLLEGE AVE. 


Wy | The Clinton House 
Corsets — 


A La Carte Service 
6:15 A. M. to midnight 


A Corset for Special Luncheon 
u 
Every Figure - 12 to2 P.M. 


and one for 50c. 
Every 
Purse Carte Du Jour 12 to 8 P. M. 


Sold by After Theater Suppers a specia’ ty 


Mills Hairdressing and Corset Shop as coe 
119 East Seneca St. 
or direct from 
CORSET H COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Music Every Evening 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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W. H. Sisson 


& |; Custom 
OVERLOOKING U.S. ie es [ Made 


PEACE MONUMENT ~ 
~ 1) Cloth 
| THREE MINUTES FROM UNION SS ARION: Ml 
GEORGETOWN, 14 TH. & DECATUR ST. CARS 1} ot es 
PaSsSpooR. = ff | 
DINING SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
IN WASHINGTON ~ 
NEWEST FEATURE, ELECTRIC cree 
AT POPULAR PRICES, BAR AND GROTTO: 
MUSIC. Raa 


UROPEAN PLAN 


AMERICAN PLAN es 
RATES WITH BATH $ 3-3 3. BOPER Dav AND uP : 
WITHOUT aad 


Davio Conen, Less seen GOODACRE , 
RITE FOR ‘GUIDE TO WASHINGTON, Dic aoe 














New York Life 
Susurance Company 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


OFFICE : Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE : 121 Catherine St. 


Both Phones 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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‘*If you get it from us it’s right.” 
Buttrick & Frawley 
One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Society Brand, Hickey, Freeman & Michael-Stein Co.’s Clothing handled 
exclusively. Stetson Shoes, also shoes for rough wear. Mackinaws, 
Underwear, Sweaters, Etc. Largestand most complete stock in 
the County. We make suits to your measure. 


134 East State Street ITHACA, N. Y. 


Established 1887 
LARKIN BROS. 


Retailing, Wholesaling, and Jobbing Grocers 
JOHN LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager 403 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ATWATER'S The_Big_ Store with the Little Prices 


Everything to Eat—From Soup to Nuts 
Either Phone—996 COLONIAL BUILDING 


H. J. Bool Co. 


ee 


: : House Furnishers 
Pick Up a Few Pieces and Manufacturers of 


of your broken Glasses and Special Furniture 


bring them to me, in less time 
than you think I’ll grind new 
lenses, use your old mounting, 
adjust your glasses perfectly . 
and you are ready to see clearly PICTURE FRAMING a Specialty 
once more. 2 

Whenever repairs on old Everything for the Student’s Room 
glasses are necessary or new 
ones needed, call on eR 


WILSON OPTICAL CO. Factory Store 


Forest Home 130 E. State St. 


eR 


Store 208 E. State St. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of the NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE at CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
* & & B.T.GALLOWAY, Dean #* % & 


@ The College is beautifully situated on the 
heights over famed Cayuga Lake and between 
the gorges of Cascadilla and Fall Creeks. 


@ The work is directed toward instilling a 
spirit of helpfulness and achievement. 


@ The instruction includes practically all sub- 
jects offered in the regular winter terms ; 
certain field studies and demonstrations can 
be offered more advantageously in summer 
than in winter. The summer work is planned 
especially for teachers. 


For announcement and detailed information 
address Secretary, New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Dryden Road 
Cafeteria, Inc. 





209-211 Dryden Road 


We set the Standard on the Hill for Highest 
Quality of Food at Minimum Cost 


WILLIAM INSULL, ’15, Mar. 
Wm. M. O’Donnell, ’15, Asst. Mar. Miss Grace C. Bristol,’14, Supt. 
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Insure Your Hay Crop This Season 


Hay must be handled quickly. The season is short and the 
weather uncertain. A few hours’ delay on account of broken 
equipment or slow, hand-labor methods, may mean a serious 
loss. 

Insure your crop by installing hay unloading tools you can 
depend on, which will go through season after season without 
a moment’s delay or a penny’s cost for repairs, and which 
will enable you to unload your hay in one-third the time 
consumed by hand labor. 


Lifting Half Ton with Louden Power Hoist 


Louden Hay Tools 


Louden hay tools meet every condition, in the field or at the barn. 
Material and workmanship are guaranteed. 


With a Louden fork carrier outfit and a Balance Grapple Fork you 
can handle satisfactorily any kind of hay or roughage from green alfalfa 
to loose, threshed straw. It is especially valuable for short growths. 


With a Louden sling outfit you can lift an entire load at two drafts if 
you use sufficient power. Time required about four minutes. A Lou- 
den Power Hoist solves the problem of power, and at the same time 
saves the labor of one man and a team. 


The Louden line of hay tools includes sling and fork carriers for either 
steel or wood track ; grapple and harpoon forks; slings; track and 
track fittings ; power hoists ; field stackers and specialties. 


A postal will bring you our complete illustrated catalog—write today. 


Louden Machinery Company 


6503 Broadway———————— FAIRFIELD IOWA 


Manufacturers of Stalls and Stanchions, litter carriers, feed 
carriers, barn door hangers, and hay too!s, Write for catalogs. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us. 
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Ordering Trees in Spring 
for Planting in the Fall 


is far-sighted business—provided you place your order 
with reliable growers. Consider these points of advantage. 


First—You can tell us just what size trees you wish to plant ; we will re- 
serve for you the trees you want. 

Second —We will see that the trees are properly headed-back, spacing the 
limbs to make a well-balanced tree. 

Third—The trees will stand another year in the row, make more root- 
growth, become larger in trunk and more vigorous. 

Fourth—The trees will be shipped direct from the nursery, starting on 
their journey in time to reach you when you are ready to plant— 
not to early, so that they have to lie on the station platform, 
nor so late that the ground is frozen hard. 


Will you Plant Apples or Peaches---or Both? 


There has been a big hole made in the stock heldfor spring shipment—but 
other blocks of Apples and Peaches will be ready to dig for fall shipments. 


Send for our 1915 Book of Fruit and Shade Trees 


if you do not have a copy on your table. Interesting things are told about 
our Ray Peach, Williams Early Red, Staymans and Baldwin Apples. Get 
the book ; select the varieties for your section ; tell us whether to ship 
now or to reserve the trees for you. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 


Cornell Ave. Berlin, Md. 


Sorting and Bunchin? in the Field 
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Which will 
you buy 


“cream thief” or a 


“ savings 


ae ” Cream Separator ? 


WITH A GREAT MANY MACHINES 
or implements used on the farm it 
doesn’t make much difference which 
of several makes you buy. 


ONE MAY GIVE YOU A LITTLE 
better or longer service than another, 
but it’s mostly a matter of individual 
preference and often. it makes little 
difference which one you choose. 


NOT SO WITH BUYING A CREAM 
separator, however. 


THE MOST WASTEFUL. MACHINE 
on the farm is a cheap, inferior or half 
worn-out cream separator. 


THE MOST PROFITABLE MACHINE 
on the farm is a DeLaval Cream 
Separator. 


A CREAM SEPARATOR IS USED 
twice a day, 730 times a year, and if it 
wastes alittle cream every time you 
use it it’s a ‘‘cream thief,’’ and an ex- 
pensive machine even if you got it as 
a gift. 


BUT IF IT SKIMS CLEAN TO THE 
one or two hundredths of one per cent, 
as thousands and thousands of tests 
with a Babcock Tester show the De 
Laval does, then it’s a cream saver, 
and the most profitable machine or 
implement on the farm—a real ‘‘savings 
bank ”’ for its fortunate owner. 


AS TO HOW MUCH CLEANER THE 
De Laval skims than any other sep- 
arator, the best evidence of this is the 
well-known fact that all other makes 
were discarded by the creamerymen 
years ago, and that to-day 98% of the 
cream separators used in creameries 
the world over are exclusively De 
Laval machines. 


THEN THE DE LAVAL ISSO MUCH 
better designed and so much more 
substantially built and runs at so much 
lower speed than other separators that 
its average life is from 15 to 20 years, 
as compared with an average life of 
from 2 to 5 years for other machines. 


THERE ARE OTHER ADVANTAGES 
as well, such as easier turning, easier 
washing, less cost for repairs, and the 
better quality of De Laval cream, which 
when considered in connection with 
its cleaner skimming and greater dur- 
ability, make the De Laval the best as 
well as the most economical cream 
separator. 


REMEMBER, THAT IF YOU WANT 
a De Laval right now there is no rea- 
son why you should let its first cost 
stand in the way, because it may be 
purchased on such liberal terms that 
it will actually pay for itself out of its 
own savings. 


A De Laval catalog to be had for the asking tells more fully why: the De 
Laval is a “savings bank ’’ cream separator, or the local De Laval agent will 


be glad to explain the many points of De Laval superiority. 


If you don’t 


know the nearest local agent, simply write to the nearest De Laval main 


office as below. 


Al 


The De Laval Separator Company 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


ANDRUS & CHURCH, Printers, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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